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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  John  MillamouCs 

House. 

Enter  SiR  John  Millamour  and  Bygrove. 

Ryg.  Why,  then,  I’ll  marry  again,  and  disin¬ 
herit  him. 

Sir  John.  Brother  Bygrove,  you  think  too  se¬ 
verely  in  these  matters. 

Byg.  Well  argued,  truly!  he  that  should  obey  is 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  j'ou  that  are  his  governor, 
are  to  be  directed  by  him. 

Sir  John.  Your  system  and  mine  differ  widely, 
brother  Bygrove.  My  son  is  of  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  understanding,  and  I  a  father  of  mild  autho¬ 
rity. 

Byg.  If  I  see  anything  wrong,  I  accost  him  di¬ 
rectly  :  Lookye,  sir,  do  you  think  to  go  on  in  this 
fashion?  Not  during  my  life,  I  promise  you;  I 
will  acknowledge  you  no  longer  than  you  prove 
worthy  ;  and  if  you  can’t  discern  what  is  befitting 
you,  1  at  least  will  judge  what  is  proper  on  my 
part. 

Sir  John.  Well,  George  and  I  have  lived 
together  as  friends.  From  a  boy,  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  subject  him  rather  to  his  reason  than  his 
fears. 

Byq.  But  the  consequence  of  all  this?  Has  he 
a  settled  opinion?  a  fixed  princij)le  for  a  moment? 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon.  X  see  a  person 
there.  Charles!  Charles !  this  way. 


Enter  Charles. 

Sir  John.  Well,  Charles,  what  is  he  about? 

Char.  Very  busy,  sir;  a  thousand  things  in 
hand. 

Byg.  And  all  at  the  same  time,  I’ll  warrant. 

Char.  We  have  a  deal  to  employ  us,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  sounded  him  in  regard  to 
what  I  mentioned  last  night? 

Chur.  That’s  Avhat  I  wanted  to  tell  your  honour. 
Last  night,  sir,  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  I  touched 
upon  the  subject;  dropt  a  hint  or  two,  that  it  is 
now  time  to  think  of  raising  heirs  to  himself;  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  and  I 
think  with  no  small  degree  of  eloquence. 

Byg.  The  fellow  is  laughing  at  you. 

Sir  John.  Well,  and  how  ?  What  effect? 

Char.  A  very  visible  eflect,  sir.  This  morning 
early,  my  master  rings  his  bell.  Charles,  says 
he,  I  have  been  considering  what  you  said  last 
night ;  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  ladies,  and, 
I  believe,  I  shall  marry  one  of  them. 

Sir  John.  There,  Mr.  Bygrove :  I  am  forever 
obliged  to  you,  Charles.  Well,  go  on. 

Char.  I  fly  immediately  to  get  him  his  thino-s  to 
dress,  and  return  in  an  instant.  Charles,  say*s  he, 
then  tossed  himself  back  in  his  chair,  beat  the 
ground  with  his  heel,  and  fell  a  reading.  Won’t 
your  honour  get  ready  to  visit  the  young  ladies  ? 
The  ladies  !  what  ladies,  you  blockfiead?  Lady 
Bell,  and  Lady  Jane,  your  honour,  Mrs.  Bromley’s 
handsome  nieces.  J»oh !  you’re  a  numskull,  says 
he,  witli  an  oblique  kind  of  a  smile;  stretched  his 
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arms,  yawned,  talked  to  himself,  and  bade  me  go 
about  my  business. 

Byg.  I  knew  it  would  end  so.  There  is  not  a 
crane-neck  carriage  in  town  can  give  a  short  turn 
with  him. 

Sir  John.  This  is  provoking.  Anybody  with 
him  this  morning? 

Char.  He  has  had  a  power  of  people  with  him, 
sir — a  commission-broker,  to  sell  him  a  company 
in  a  marching  regiment;  the  mayor  of  a  borough, 
about  a  seat  in  parliament.  And  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  with  him,  now,  sir.  There  is  Sir  Harry  Love- 
wit,  and — 

Byg.  Ay,  Sir  Harry  !  I  am  glad  he  is  of  age, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  his  guardian. 

Char.  He  is  with  my  master,  sir;  and  there  is 
Mr.  Malvil,  and  Mr.  Dashwould,  and — {Bell rings.) 
— He  rings,  sir;  you  will  pardon  me,  I  must  be 
gone,  sir.  [£.vi7. 

Byg.  And  that  fellow,  Dashwould ;  he  is  the 
ruin  of  your  son,  and  of  poor  Sir  Harry  into  the 
bargain.  He  has  wit  to  ridicule  you;  invention  to 
frame  a  story  of  you  ;  humour  to  help  it  about, 
and  when  he  has  set  the  town  a  laughing,  he  puts 
on  a  familiar  air,  and  shakes  you  by  the  hand. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Mai.  Intolerable!  there  is  no  being  safe  where 
he  is.  For  my  part,  T  had  rather  throw  a  veil 
over  the  infirmities  of  my  friend,  than  seek  a  ma¬ 
licious  pleasure  in  the  detection.  That’s  my  way 
of  thinking. 

Sir  John.  I  fancy  you  are  right.  This  son  of 
mine  does  so  perplex  me. 

Mai.  Pray,  Mr.  Bygrove,  give  me  leave.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  certain  whispers  about  a  friend  of 
ours. 

Byg.  About  whom?  the  widow,  Mrs.  Bromley  ? 

Mai.  Oh!  no,  no;  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
her  ;  though  I — Pray  don’t  you  think  she  throws 
out  the  lure  for  a  young  husband? 

Byg.  For  a  husband,  yes,  but  not  too  young  a 
one  ;  you  can  serve  ray  interest  in  that  quarter. 

Mai.  I  know  it ;  rely  upon  my  friendship.  But 
have  you  heard  nothing  of  an  eminent  Turkey  mer¬ 
chant  ? 

Byg.  Mr.  Freeport? 

Mai.  I  say  nothing  ;  I  don’t  like  the  affair ;  have 
you  really  heard  nothing  ?  Any  money  of  yours 
in  his  hands? 

Byg.  Poh  !  as  safe  as  the  bank. 

Mai.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  hope  I  am ;  I 
was  in  company  the  other  night;  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  present;  they  did  not  speak 
plainly  ;  hints  and  inuendoes  only  ;  you  won’t  let  it 
it  go  any  further.  His  seat  in  the  house,  they  all 
agreed,  is  perfectly  convenient  at  this  juncture. 

I  hope  the  cloud  will  blow  over.  I  shall  remem¬ 
ber  you  with  the  widow, 

Byg.  One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  I  sha’n’t 
be  unmindful  of  your  interest. 

Mai.  There  now,  you  hurt  me  ;  you  know  my 
delicacy;  must  friendship  never  act  a  disinterested 
part  ?  I  esteem  you,  Mr.  Bygrove,  and  that’s  suf¬ 
ficient.  Sir  John,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  man 
who  busies  himself  about  other  people’s  affairs,  is 
a  pragmatical  character,  and  very  dangerous  in 
society. 

Byg.  So  I  have  been  telling  Sir  John.  But  to 
laugh  at  everything  is  the  fashion  of  the  age.  A 
pleasant  good-for-nothing  fellow  is  by  most  people 
preferred  to  modest  merit.  A  man  like  Dash¬ 
would,  who  runs  on — So  !  here  comes  Scandal  in 
folio. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  Sir  John,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Mr.  By- 
|Tove,  r  kiss  your  hand.  Malvil,  have  you  been 
aaeasy  for  any  friend  since  ? 
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Ma?.  Poh!  absurd!  (Walks  aimy.) 

Dash,  I  have  been  laughing  with  your  son.  Sir 
John.  Pray,  have  I  told  you  about  Sir  Richard 
Doriland? 

Byg.  You  may  spare  him,  sir,  he  is  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  man. 

Dash.  He  is  so ;  great  good-nature  about  him  ; 
I  love  Sir  Richard.  You  know  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  ;  a  good  fine  woman,  but  an  invinci¬ 
ble  idiot. 

Mai.  Lookye  there,  now,  Mr.  Bygrove  ! 

Byg.  My  Lady  Doriland,  sir,  was  always  ac¬ 
counted  a  very  sensible  woman. 

Dash.  She  was  so  ;  with  too  much  spirit  to  be 
ever  at  ease,  and  a  rage  for  pleasure,  that  broke 
the  bubble  as  she  grasped  at  it.  She  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  that  Mrs.  Allnight  had  two  card  ta¬ 
bles  more  than  herself. 

Byg.  Inveterate  malice ! 

Dash.  They  waged  war  a  whole  winter,  for  the 
honour  of  having  the  greatest  number  of  fools, 
tliinking  of  nothing  but  the  odd  trick.  First,  Mrs. 
Allnight  kept  Sundays ;  her  ladyship  did  the  same; 
Mrs.  Allnight  had  forty  tables  ;  her  ladyship  rose 
to  fifty.  Then  one  added,  then  t’other;  till  every 
room  in  the  house  was  crammed  like  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  at  last,  upon  casting  up  the  ac¬ 
count,  Sir  Richard  sold  off  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
to  clear  incumbrances. 

Sir  John.  Ridiculous!  and  so  they  parted  upon 
this  ? 

Dash.  Don’t  you  know  the  history  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

Mai.  Now  mark  him  ;  now. 

Dash.  Tender  of  reputation,  Malvil  ;  the  story 
is  well  known.  She  was  detected  with — the  little 
foreign  count — I  call  him  the  salamander — I  saw 
him  five  times  in  one  winter  upon  the  back  of  the 
fire  at  Bath,  for  cheating  at  cards. 

Mai.  Go  on,  sir,  abuse  everybody.  My  lady 
was  perfectly  innocent.  I  know  the  whole  affair; 
a  mere  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  di¬ 
vorce. 

Dash.  So  they  gave  out.  Sir  Richard  did  not 
care  a  nine-pin  for  her  while  she  was  liis.  You 
know  his  way  ;  he  despises  what  is  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  and  languishes  for  what  is  not.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  was  no  sooner  married  to — What’s-his-name — 
His  father  was  a  footman,  and  madam  Fortune, 
who  every  now  and  then  loves  a  joke,  sent  him  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  a  few  years  brought  him 
back  at  the  head  of  half  a  million,  for  the  jest’s 
sake. 

Mai.  Mr.  Dashwould,  upon  my  word,  sir — Fa¬ 
milies  to  be  run  down  in  this  manner. 

Dash.  Mushroom  was  his  name ;  my  Lady  Do¬ 
riland  was  no  sooner  married  to  him,  but  up  to  his 
eyes  Sir  Richard  was  in  love  with  her.  He  dressed 
at  her;  sighed  at  her;  danced  at  her;  she  is  now 
libelled  in  the  Commons,  and  Sir  Richard  has  a 
crim.  con.  against  him  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

Mai.  Psha!  I  shall  stay  no  longer  to  hear  this 
strain  of  defamation.  [ Exit. 

Dash.  Malvil,  must  you  leave  us?  A  pleasant 
character  this  same  Malvil. 

Byg.  He  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  friends,  sir. 

Dash.  Yes,  but  he  is  often  present  where  their 
characters  are  canvassed,  and  is  anxious  about 
whispers  which  nobody  has  heard.  He  knows  the 
use  of  hypocrisy  better  than  a  court  chaplain. 

Byg.  There,  call  honesty  by  a  burlesque  name, 
and  so  pervert  everything. 

Dash.  Things  are  more  perverted,  Mr.  Bygrove, 
when  such  men  as  Malvil  make  their  vices  do 
their  work,  under  a  mask  of  goodness  ;  and  with 
that  stroke  we’ll  dismiss  his  character. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  very  right;  my  brother  Bygrove 
has  a  regard  for  him,  and  so  change  the  sub- 
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Scene  1.] 

ject.  My  son,  Mr.  Dasliwoukl,  what  does  he  in¬ 
tend? 

Uash.  Up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  Lady  Bell, 
and  determined  to  marry  her. 

Sit' John.  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Bygrove;  I  told 
you,  you  would  soon  see  him  settled  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Dashwoiild,  I  thank  you:  I’ll  step  and  con- 
hrm  George  in  his  resolution.  [  Exit. 

Dash.  A  good-natured  mao,  Sir  John,  and  does 
not  want  credulity. 

Byg.  Ay,  there,  the  moment  his  back  is  turned. 

Dash,  Gulliver’s  Travels  is  atrue  history  to  him. 
His  son  has  strange  flights.  First  he  was  to  be 
a  lawyer  ;  bought  chambers  in  the  Temple,  eat  his 
commons,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Then  the 
law  is  a  d — d  dry,  municipal  study ;  the  army  is 
fitter  for  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  the 
war  oflice  to  take  out  his  commission,  he  saw  my 
Lord  Chancellor’s  coach  go  by  ;  in  an  instant,  back 
to  the  Temple,  and  no  sooner  there,  “  Poll !  plague ! 
hang  the  law  !  better  marry,  and  live  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  Now  marriage  is  a  galling  yoke,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  he’ll  do.  He  calls  his  man 
Charles  ;  sends  him  away  ;  walks  about  the  room, 
sits  down,  asks  a  question;  thinks  of  something 
else;  talks  to  himself,  sings,  whistles,  lively, 
pensive,  pleasant  and  melancholy  in  an  instant. 
He  approves,  finds  fault ;  he  will,  he  will  not ;  and 
in  short,  the  man  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for 
half  a  second.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  SiR  JOHN. 

Dash.  You  find  him  disposed  to  marry.  Sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  I  hope  so;  he  wavers  a  little;  but 
still  I— 

Byg.  Pob  !  I  have  no  patience;  my  advice  has 
been  all  lost  upon  you.  I  wish  it  may  end  well. 
A  good  morning.  Sir  John.  (Going.) 

Dash.  Mr.  Bygrove,  yours;  Sir  John  will  de¬ 
fend  you  in  your  absence. 

Byg.  If  you  will  forget  your  friends  in  their  ab¬ 
sence,  it  is  the  greatest  favour  you  can  bestow 
upon  them.  [JSrit. 

Dash.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  happened  to  him 
last  summer  at  Tunbridge? 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present.  This  light 
young  man  !  I  must  step  and  talk  with  ray  lawyer. 

Dash.  I’ll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you.  A 
strange  medley  this  same  Mr.  Bygrove;  with 
something  like  wit,  he  is  always  abusing  wit.  You 
most  know,  last  summer  at  Tunbridge — 

Sir  John.  Another  time,  if  you  please.  [Exit. 

Dash.  The  story  is  worth  your  hearing  ;  a  party 
of  us  dined  at  the  Sussex —  (Following  Sir  John.) 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  Mr.  Dashwould,  Mr.  Dashwould ! 

Re-enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  What’s  the  matter,  Charles  ? 

Char.  My  master  desires  you  won’t  go. 

Enter  SiB.  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Eh?  what,  going  to  leave  us? 

Dash.  Only  a  step  with  Sir  John.  Strange  va¬ 
garies  in  your  master’s  head,  Charles! — Sir  Harry! 
going  to  wait  upon  Miss  Neville,  I  suppose.  She 
has  beauty,  and  you  have  a  heart. 

Sir  H.  Psha  !  there  you  wrong  me  now  !  Why 
will  you? 

Dash.  Very  well ;  be  it  so.  I  can’t  see  to  be 
sure  ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  marry  that 
girl.  Come,  I’ll  follow  you. 

Sir  H.  I  must  not  part  with  you ;  I  had  rather 
lose  the  whole  college  of  physicians.  [Exit. 


Dash.  March  on.  Sir  Harry.  {Turns  to  Charles.) 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  baronet?  This  fellow, 

Charles,  is  as  ridiculous  himself  as  any  of  them. 

[Exit’ 

Char.  Now  have  I  but  one  man  in  the  house, 
and  he  will  be  fifty  dilierent  men  in  a  moment. 
Hurry!  hurry!  nothing  but  hurry !  Get  me  this  ; 
get  me  that ;  get  me  t’other.  A  poor  servant  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  himself  in  tins  house. 

Enter  Richard. 

Char.  Well,  Richard,  what  are  you  about? 

Rich.  W^hy  a  man  in  a  whirlwind  may  as  well 
tell  what  he  is  about.  Going  to  order  the  coachman 
to  put  up.  He  intends  to  change  his  dress,  and 
walk  to  the  Temple.  _  [Exit. 

Char.  What  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  the 
Temple  again  ?  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  take  to 
our  studies  once  more.  I  hate  the  law  ;  there  is 
not  a  footman  in  the  Temple  has  a  grain  of  taste. 
All  mere  lawyers  !  They  have  not  an  idea  out  of 
the  profession. 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob.  Richard,  Richard!  where  is  he  gone? 

Char.  What’s  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Rob.  The  wind’s  in  another  quarter.  He  has 
been  writing  verses  as  he  calls  them,  ever  since  the 
company  left  him.  He  has  torn  a  quire  of  paper, 

I  believe,  and  now  he  wants  the  carriage  directly. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Ron  and  order  it.  I  had  rather  be  a  coun¬ 
try  curate,  than  go  on  in  this  manner.  (Bell rings.) 
What  is  he  at  now? 

Mil.  (IVithin.)  Charles!  who  answers  there? 

Char.  Ay,  now  for  the  old  work. 

Enter  MillamouR. 

Mil.  Is  the  chariot  ready? 

Char.  At  the  door,  sir. 

Mil.  Do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Bromley’s,  and — per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to — No,  do  you  step, 
Charles,  and — you  need  not  mind  it,  another  time 
will  do  as  well.  [Exit. 

Char.  There  again  now  ;  this  is  the  way  from 
morning  to  night. 

Re-enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  better ;  I  promised  Sir 
John,  and  I  will  pay  this  visit.  Lady  Bell  reigns 
sovereign  of  my  heart.  That  vivacity  of  mind — 

“  Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix’d  as  those.” 

Char.  She  is  by  far  preferable  to  her  sister,  vour 
honour. 

Mil.  Poh  !  you  are  illiterate  in  these  matters. 
'I’he  sober  graces  of  Lady  Jane!  Lady  Bell  ad¬ 
vances  like  a  conqueror,  and  demands  your  heart. 
Lady  Jane  seems  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and 
yet  enslaves  you  deeper. 

Char.  Which  of  them  does  your  honour  think — 

Mil.  Which  of  ’em,  Charles?  (Reads  a  paper.) 

“  I  look’d,  and  I  sigh’d,  and  I  wish’d  I  could 
speak.” 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob.  Captain  Bygrove,  sir. 

Mil.  That’s  unlucky.  I  am  not  at  home;  tell 
hint  I  went  out  an  hour  ago. 

jB/iter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Mil.  My  dear  Bygrove,  I  longed  to  see  you. — 
But  why  that  pensive  air?  Still  in  love,  1  suppose. 

[Exeunt  Char,  and  Rob. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Millamour,  you  have  guessed 
it.  I  am  in  love,  and  glory  in  my  chains. 

Mil.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?  I  suspect  my¬ 
self,  plaguily.  Everything  is  not  as  quiet  here  a« 
it  used  to  be. 
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Capt.  B.  Indulge  the  happy  passion.  Let  wits 
and  libertines  say  what  they  w  ill  j  there  is  no  true 
happiness  but  in  the  marriage  state. 

MU.  Why  I  have  thought  much  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  late,  and  with  a  certain  refinement,  I  don’t 
know  but  a  man  may  fashion  a  complying  girl  to 
his  taste  of  happiness.  Virtuous  himsell,  he  con¬ 
firms  her  in  her  virtue;  constant,  he  secures  her 
fidelity  ;  and  by  continuing  the  lover,  instead  of 
commencing  the  tyrant  husband,  he  wins  from  her 
the  sweetest  exertion  of  tenderness  and  love.  I 
shall  most  positively  marry.  Who  is  your  idol? 
My  dear  boy,  impart. 

Capt.B.  'There  I  beg  to  be  excused.  You  know 
my  father? 

Mil.  Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Capt.B.  I  must  not  presume  to  think  for  my¬ 
self.  I  must  contrive  some  stratagem  to  make 
him  propose  the  match.  W^ere  it  to  move  first 
from  me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  decamp  from  be¬ 
fore  the  town  at  once. 

Mil.  I  wish  you  success.  jMy  resolution  is  taken 
and  with  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex.  She  romps 
about  the  room  like  one  of  the  graces;  and  deals 
about  her  wit  vyith  such  a  happy  negligence — 

Capt.B.  An  agreeable  portrait,  but  mine  is  the 
very  reverse.  That  equal  serenity  in  all  her  ways! 
Wit  she  has,  but  Avithout  ostentation,  and  ele¬ 
gance  itself  seems  the  pure  ellect  of  nature. 

Mil.  {Aside.)  J  don’t  know  whether  that  is  not 
the  true  character  for  a  wife.  And  pray,  what  pro¬ 
gress  have  you  made  in  her  affections? 

Capt.B.  Enongh  to  convince  me  that  I  am  not 
quite  unacceptable.  My  dear  Millamour,  I  had 
rather  fold  that  girl  in  my  arms,  than  kiss  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  hand  for  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Mil.  I  am  a  lost  man.  I  shall  most  positively 
marry.  We  will  wonder  at  each  other’s  felicity; 
and  be  the  envy  of  all  our  acquaintance. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  you  see.  Most 
noble  Captain,  your  father  was  here  this  morning. 
A  good  agreeable  old  gentleman,  and  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  nightmare.  Millamour,  whom  do 
you  think  I  met  since  I  saw  j'ou? 

Mil.  Whom? 

Dash.  Our  friend  Beverley!  just  imported  from 
Paris,  perfectly  frenchilied,  and  abusing  every¬ 
thing  in  this  country — “  Oh  !  there  is  no  breathing 
their  English  atmosphere;  roast  beef  and  liberty 
will  be  the  death  of  me.” 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  poor  Beverley,  I  saw  him  last 
summer,  at  Paris,  dressed  in  the  style  of  an  En¬ 
glish  fox-hunter  ;  he  swore  there  was  not  a  morsel 
to  eat  in  their  country,  and  kept  an  opera- singer 
upon  beef-steaks  and  oyster-sauce. 

Dash.  He  has  done  his  country  great  honour 
abroad. 

Capt.  B.  He  will  settle  at  home  now ;  he  is 
going  to  be  married. 

Dash.  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  in  love,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  know  so  ri¬ 
diculous  a  thing  as  love. — Mylife! — My  soul ! — 
Hybla  dwells  upon  her  lips ;  ecstasy  and  bliss ! 
blank  verse  and  pastoral  nonsense!  In  a  little 
time,  the  man  wonders  what  bewitched  him;  an 
arm  chair  after  dinner,  and  a  box  and  dice  fill  five 
in  the  morning,  make  all  the  comforts  of  his  life. 

Mil.  Very  true.  Love  is  a  ridiculous  passion 
indeed. 

Capt.  B.  Do  you  take  up  arms  against  me?  But 
a  moment  since,  just  as  you  came  in,  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledging  to  me — 

Mil.  No,  not  I,  truly;  I  acknowledge  nothing. 
Marriage  is  not  to  my  taste,  I  promise  you.  The 
handsome  wife  !  she  is  all  affectation,  routs,  drums, 
hurricanes,  and  intrigue. 


OWN  MIND.  .  [Act  I. 

Dash.  And  the  ugly!  she  makes  it  up  with  good 
sense  ;  pronounces  upon  wit,  and  talks  you  dead 
with  maxims,  characters,  and  reflections. 

Mil.  And  tlie  woman  of  high  birth,  sheprodqces 
her  pedigree,  as  her  patent  for  vice  and  folly.  “Se¬ 
ven’s  the  main,”  and  away  goes  your  whole  for¬ 
tune. 

Capt.  B.  Mere  common-place. 

Dash.  And  the  tender  maukin ;  she  doats  upon 
you.  “  Don’t  drink  any  more,  my  dear  :”  “You’ll 
take  cold  near  that  window,  my  love  “  Pray 
don’t  talk  so  much,  you’ll  flurry  your  spirits.” 
And  then  kisses  you  before  company. 

Mil.  So  it  is.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  {Both  laugh.) 

Capt.B.  You  play  finely  into  one  another’s  hands. 

Mil.  Now  mark  the  champion  of  the  sex. 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he’ll  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for 
’em.  {Both  laugh.) 

Capt.B.  Nay,  decide  it  your  own  way.  Since 
you  won’t  hear,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  clear  stage 
for  you.  [E.riL 

Dash.  Fare  ye  well,  most  noble  Captain.  A  fa¬ 
cetious  companion!  did  you  ever  hear  him  say 
anything? 

Mil.  He  is  in  for  it;  and  my  father  w'ould  fain 
reduce  me  to  the  same  condition  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Bromley’s  nieces.  A  good  tine  woman,  Mrs. 
Bromley ! 

Dash.  Has  been.  Were  she  now  to  rub  her 
cheek  with  a  white  handkerchief,  her  roses  and 
lilies  would  go  to  the  clear  starcher. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  and  yet  she  sets  up  for  the  rival 
of  her  nieces. 

Dash.  The  young  ladies  are  pretty  well  in  their 
way  too.  Lady  Bell  has  a  brisk  volubility  of  no¬ 
thing,  that  she  ])lavs  the  pretty  idiot  with  ;  and 
Lady  Jane,  a  sly  piece  of  formality,  ready  to  go 
post  for  Scotland,  w'ith  the  first  red-coat  that  asks 
her  the  question.  We  all  dine  at  the  widow's  to¬ 
day,  are  you  to  be  Avilh  us? 

Mil.  Yes,  to  meetyou;  the  party  will  be  divert¬ 
ing. 

Dash.  Observe  old  Bygrove.  He  pronounces 
Avith  rigour  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  hopes 
his  own  follies  lie  concealed.  His  Avhole  struggle 
is  to  escape  detection.  Mark  him  Avith  the  Avidow  ; 
you  Avill  see  him  sighing  for  his  deceased  Avife  and 
Mrs.  Bromley’s  charms  at  the  same  time.  One 
eye  shall  Aveep  for  the  dead,  and  the  other  ogle  tho 
living. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  And  then  Malvil  laying  siege  to 
Miss  Neville ! 

Dash.  Miss  Neville  is  the  best  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bromley  has  taken  her  into  her  house,  as  a  poor 
relation,  Avhom  she  pities;  and  her  pity  is  no 
more  than  the  cruel  art  of  tormenting  an  unhappy 
dependant  upon  her  generosity. 

Mil.  But  she  has  generosity.  She  has  promised 
Miss  Neville  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Dash.  And  so  the  hook  is  baited  for  Malvil, 
The  widoAv  flings  out  that  snare,  to  counteract  Sir 
Harry. 

Mil.  Sir  Harry ! 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he  is  in  love  Avith  Miss  Neville  ; 
and  the  best  of  the  story  is,  he  is  afraid  I  shall 
think  him  ridiculous.  If  I  say  the  Avord,  and  pro¬ 
mise  not  to  laugh  at  him,  he  breaks  his  mind  at 
once.  Miss  Neville  sees  clearly  that  he  admires 
her,  and  of  course  Avill  never  listen  to  Malvil.  The 
self-interested  designs  of  that  fellow  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Mil.  Admirable!  thou  art  a  whimsical  fellow. 
Come,  I  attend  you.  A  pleasant  group  they  are 
all  together.  It  is  as  you  say — 

Our  passions  sicken,  and  our  pleasures  cloy; 

A  fool  to  laugh  at,  is  the  height  of  joy. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  hi  Mrs.  Bromley^ s  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley  and  MissNeville. 

Mrs.  B.  W  hv",  to  be  sure,  Neville,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  what  you  say  ;  one  is  so  odd,  and  so  I 
don’t  know  how  in  a  morning. 

Mm- A.  Certainly,  madam;  and  then  people  of 
your  turn,  whose  wit  overllows  in  conversation, 
are  liable  to  waste  of  spirits,  and  the  alteration  ap¬ 
pears  sooner  in  them. 

Mrs.  B.  So  it  does;  you  observe  very  prettily 
upon  things.  Heigho  !  I  am  as  faded  as  an  old 
lute-string  to-day. 

MissN,  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  look  very  to- 
lerahly,  considering. 

Mrs.B.  {^Iside.)  Considering!  she  grows  pert, 
T  think.  I  am  glad  you  think  me  not  altogether 
intolerable. 

Miss  N.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Tolerably  !  she  is  Lady  Bell’s  prime 
agent.  (^Aside.)  Has  Sir  Harry  given  you  hopes 
lately  ? 

MissN.  Sir  Harry!  I  really  don’t  understand 
why  he  is  mentioned. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  match?  And 
have  you  made  up  your  quarrel  with  Lady  Bell? 
(*Si/s  down.) 

Miss  N.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  recon¬ 
ciles  everything. 

Mrs.B.  And  is  Millamour  reconciled  to  Lady 
Belt? 

Miss  N.  There  was  only  a  slight  mistake  which 
I  explained. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  you  explained?  that  was  prudently 
done;  I  am  glad  to  hear  this;  and  do  you  think 
he  loves  her?  Tell  me,  tell  me  all.  Why,  why  do 
you  think  he  loves  her? 

MissN.  He  cannot  be  insensible  of  her  merit; 
and  the  other  day  he  asked  me  if  you  were  likely 
to  approve  of  his  proposing  for  Lady  Bell. 

Mrs.  B.  And  you  told  him.  Well! — what  did 
you  tell  him ? 

Miss  N.  That  you,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  so  amiable  a  young  lady. 

Mrs.B.  You  told  him  so?  {Rises  and  lualks.) 
And  so  you  are  turned  match-maker?  you  busy 
yourselfin  my  family  !  Hey  !  Mrs.  Start-up!  you 
are  dizened  out,  1  think;  my  wardrobe  has  sup¬ 
plied  you. 

MissN.  Your  pardon,  madam;  I  had  these 
things  in  the  country,  when  you  first  shewed  so 
much  goodness  to  me. 

Mrs.B.  W’hat  airs!  you  know  I  hate  to  see 
creatures  give  themselves  airs.  Was  not  I  ob¬ 
liged  to  provide  you  with  everything? 

Miss  N.  You  have  been  very  kind;  I  always  ac¬ 
knowledge  it. 

Mrs.B.  Acknowledge  it !  Does  not  everybody 
know  it? 

MissN.  Yes,  madam,  I  dare  say  everybody 
does  know  it. 

Mrs.  B.  That’s  maliciously  said.  I  can  spy  a 
sneer  upon  that  false  face.  You  suppose  I  have 
made  rny  brags.  That’s  what  lurks  in  your  ambi¬ 
guous  meaning.  I  deserve  it — deliver  me  from 
poor  relations! 

MissN.  {Aside.)  Now  the  storm  begins  !  lam 
.sure  I  have  said  nothing  to  ofl'end  you.  I  am  help¬ 
less,  it  is  true,  but  your  relation,  and  by  that  tie, 
a  gentlewoman  still. 

Mrs.  B.  I  made  you  a  gentlewoman.  Did  not 
I  take  you  up  in  the  country,  where  you  lived  in 
the  parsonage-house,  you  and  your  sister,  with  no 
other  company  to  converse  with,  than  the  melan¬ 
choly  tombstones,  where  you  read  the  high  and 


mighty  character.s  of  John  Hodge,  and  Deborah 
his  wife?  While  your  father’s  miserable  horse, 
worn  to  a  shadow  with  carrying  double  to  the  next 
market-town,  limped  about,  with  a  dull  alms-beg¬ 
ging  eve,  in  quest  of  the  wretched  susteiuince  that 
grew  thriflily  between  the  graves?  Did  not  I 
take  you  out  of  your  misery.^ 

Miss  N.  You  did,  madam.  {In a  softened  tone.) 

Mrs.  B.  Did  not  I  bring  you  home  to  the  great 
house? 

MissN.  You  did,  madam.  {Weeps  aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  am  finely  thanked  for  it.  Warm 
the  snake,  and  it  will  turn  upon  you. 

Miss  N.  {Aside.)  I  cannot  bear  to  be  insulted 
thus  ! 

Mrs.B.  So!  your  spirit  is  humbled,  is  it? 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that 
when  people  of  superior  fortune,  whom  Providence 
has  enabled  to  bestow  obligations,  claim  a  right, 
from  the  favours  they  confer,  to  tyrannise  over  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  mind  in  distress  ;  they  exer¬ 
cise  a  cruelty  more  barbarous  than  any  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  malice. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  this  your  gratitude? 

Miss  N.  I  could  be  thankful  for  happiness,  if 
you  permitted  me  to  enjoy  it ;  but  when  1  find  ray- 
self,  under  colour  of  protection,  made  the  sport 
of  every  sudden  whim;  I  have  a  spirit,  madam, 
that  can  distinguish  between  real  benevolence,  and 
the  pride  of  riches.  (  Weeps.) 

Mrs.B.  I  fancy  I  have  been  too  violent.  After 
all  this  sour,  I  must  sweeten  her  a  little.  {Aside.) 
Come,  dry  up  your  tears;  you  know  I’m  good- 
natured  in  the  main;  I  am  only  jealous  that  you 
don’t  seem  to  love  me. 

Miss  N.  Were  that  left  to  my  own  heart,  every 
principle  there  would  attach  me  to  you.  But  to 
be  dunned  for  gratitude — 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  right;  the  observation  is  very* 
just ;  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Come,  let  us  be  friends. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  Neville.  {Aside.) 
The  creature  should  visit  with  me,  only  she  looks 
so  well.  How !  did  not  I  hear  Mr.  Mai  vil’s  voice? 
yes,  it  is  he;  I  am  visible ;  I  am  at  home  ;  shew 
him  in.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Mai.  To  apersonof  sentiment,  like  you,  madam, 
a  visit  is  paid  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  very  good  to  me.  Neville,  do 
you  step  and  bring  me  the  letter  that  lies  upon  mv 
table.  lExit  MissN.']  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  this 
morning.  {Smiles  at  Malvil.)  She  looks  mighty 
well ;  1  have  been  speaking  for  you  ;  our  scheme 
will  take.  Sir  Harry  will  not  be  able  to  rival  you  ; 
she  will  be  your  reward  for  all  your  services  to 
me. 

Mai.  Your  generosity  is  above  all  praise,  and  so 
I  was  saying  this  moment  to  Mr. Bygrove;  he  is 
coming  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.B.  That’s  unlucky  ;  I  wanted  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.  Well,  have  you  seen  Millamour? 

Mai.  Yes,  and  find  him  apt;  I  have  hopes  of 
succeeding. 

Mrs.B.  Hush!  notsoloud!  you  think Tue mad, 
I  believe.  May  I  hazard  myself  with  that  wild 
man  ? 

Mai.  Your  virtue  will  reclaim  him.  T  have  a 
friendship  for  Millamour,  and  that  is  my  reason 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  my  friend  By¬ 
grove.  Mr.  Bygrove  has  desired  me  to  speak  fa¬ 
vourably  of  him  to  your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  but  he  kept  his  last  wife  mewed 
in  the  country;  I  should  certainly  expire  in  the 
country.  i 

Mai.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  some  oddities  in  him;  but  that  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  life.  Vices  always  border  upon  virtues. 
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Dashwould  says, — but  there’s  no  believing  his 
slander  ;  he  says  Mr.  Bygrove’s  sorrow  for  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife,  is  all  a  mere  artitice,  to  weep  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  another.  But  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

Mrs.B.  I  hear  him  coming.  Do  you  go  and 
take  care  of  your  interest  with  Neville. 

Mai.  1  obey  your  commands. 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall  make  her  fortune  five  thousand. 
Be  sure  you  speak  to  Millamour.  Go,  go;  suc¬ 
cess  attend  you.  [£acit  Mai. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Byg.  (Bowing,')  Madam! 

Mrs.  B.  This  attention  to  one  in  my  forlorn  state 
is  .so  obliging — • 

Byg.  It  is  a  favour  on  your  part  to  receive  a  lost, 
dejected,  spiritless — 

Mrs.B.  I  admire  your  sensibility,  Mr.  Bygrove. 
That  tender  look,  which  you  are  for  ever  casting 
back  to  a  beloved,  but  irrecoverable  object,  shews 
so  amiable  a  sorrow  1  oh  !  there  is  something  ex¬ 
quisite  in  virtuous  affection.  I  have  found  apleas- 
ing  indulgence  in  contemplations  of  ihat  sort. 

Byg.  1  have  had  my  trials  too.  Heigho  ! 

Mrs.B.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  recalling  your 
afflictions;  you  should  not  give  way;  you  should 
struggle  a  little.  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  strug¬ 
gled.  I  have  appeared,  indeed,  with  an  air,  but 
it  was  all  struggling.  (Looks  and  smiles.)  I  could 
divert  you  this  morning.  Do  you  know  that  your 
son  is  in  love  with  Lady  Jane? 

Byg.  In  love!  Has  he  said  anything  1 

Mrs.B.  I  don’t  know  as  to  that;  but  I  can  see 
what  is  lurking  in  his  heart.  He  is  above-stairs 
now ;  I  don’t  half  like  his  choice.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  proper  match  for  him,  and  her  fortune  is  the 
best.  An  estate,  you  know,  must  come  to  her,  by 
the  family  settlement.  You  should  direct  his 
choice. 

Byg.  This  comes  of  his  presuming  to  think  for 
himself.  Has  he  declared  himself? 

Mrs.  B.  I  fancy  not ;  but  he  hinted  something 
to  me,  about  a  match  in  my  family. 

Byg.  (Looks  at  her  and  smiles.)  Why,  a  match 
in  your  family  has  diverted  me  of  late.  Heigho! 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  entertained  me  for  a 
long  time. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  had  my  fancies  too.  I  should 
like  to  talk  further,  but  I  am  engaged  abroad  this 
morning.  Can  I  set  you  down?  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me? 

Byg.  You  encourage  a  smile,  madam. 

Mrs.B.  We  shall  be  the  town  talk  ;  but  let  them 
talk ;  what  need  we  mind  ?  I  will  just  step  and  say 
a  word  to  Neville.  You  should  not  be  too  solitary. 

Bi/g.  So  my  friends  tell  me. 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  (  Going, 
returns.)  Do  you  know  that  we  are  very  like  each 
other  in  our  tempers?  After  all,  that  is  the  true 
foundation  of  lasting  friendships.  Poor  dear  Mr. 
Bromley!  (Going ,  returns.)  It  was  similitude  of 
temper  brought  us  together  ;  and  if  ever  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  again,  similitude  of  temper  must  do 
it.  Well,  you  have  diverted  me  this  morning.  Here 
aoraes  your  son,  talk  to  him  now. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  Bygrove. 

Byg.  Well,  sir,  what  brings  you  to  this  house? 

Capt.B.  A  morning  visit,  sir,  merely  to  kill  half 
an  hour. 

Byg.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  hypo¬ 
crisy.  I  know  your  errand :  you  must  pretend  to 
be  in  love. 

Capt.  B.  I,  sir ! 

Byg.  W'hat  have  you  been  saying  to  Lady  Jane? 
I  thought  I  had  cautioned  you  against  presuming 
to  think  lor  yourself. 


[Act  II. 

Capt.  B.  You  have  been  very  kind  that  way. 

Byg.  See  what  becomes  of  your  friend  Milla- 
mour’s  being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  ass 
in  the  fable  gives  but  a  faint  image  of  him. 

Capt.  B.  And  if  I,  sir,  to  avoid  irresolution— 

Byg.  You  are  in  the  opposite  extreme  :  he  thinks 
loo  much  and  never  decides  ;  you  never  think  at  all, 
and  so  resolve  without  judgment.  Lady  Bell  is  the 
person  I  wish  to  see  you  married  to ;  go  and  pay 
your  addresses  to  her.  I  will  settle  that  matter  for 
you  :  you  may  then  marry  the  person  to  whom  you 
have  not  degraded  yourself  by  pining,  sighing,  love- 
verses,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Capt.  B.  This  is  all  unaccountable  to  me,  sir.  If 
3'ou  will  but  hear  me — 

Enter  Malvil. 

Byg.  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  won’t  allow  you  to  fetch  a 
single  sigh,  till  I  say  the  word;  when  I  give  leave, 
you  may  then  go  and  sigh  till  your  heart  is  ready 
to  break.  I’ll  hear  no  more ;  no  parleying  with  me. 
Leave  the  house  this  moment. 

Capt.  B.  I  obey.  [^Exit. 

Mai.  I  interrupt  you. 

Byg.  No,  no;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  have 
you  had  any  opportunity  with  the  widow  ? 

Mai.  I  have  ;  she  surprises  me  a  little  ;  she  has 
dropped  the  mask.  I  did  not  think  she  had  been 
so  eager  to  marry.  We  had  some  talk  about  you. 
You  know  my  heart:  I  am  always  true  to  my 
friends  :  I  see  but  one  difficulty ;  she  will  never 
agree  to  live  in  the  country. 

Byg.  The  lover  need  not  dispute  that  point,  what¬ 
ever  the  husband  may  do  hereafter. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley  and  Miss  Neville. 

Airs.  B.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  Neville, 
mind  what  I  say  to  you  :  don't  let  those  giddy  girls 
go  out  in  my  absence  ;  to  walk  in  the  Green  Park, 
or  run  to  hideous  painters,  under  pretence  of  seeing 
odious  pictures,  that  they  may  have  an  interview 
with  more  odious  originals.  Keep  them  at  home  ; 

I  will  reward  your  pains.  Allans,  Mr.  Bygrove! 
[Bvit  Byg.']  Come,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Mai.  Had  not  I  better  stay,  and — 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no;  come  now,  you  may  return  to 
her.  '  [ExiV. 

Mai.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  You  see  that  I  am  torn 
from  you  ;  but  1  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Exit. 

Miss  N.  Tyrannical  woman  !  some  virtues  she 
has  ;  but  they  are  overshadowed  by  their  opposite 
qualities.  What  does  Lady  Bell  mean  by  talking 
to  me  of  Sir  Harry?  She  does  it — I  know  her 
goodness — she  does  it  to  soften  affliction  ;  and,  if 
possible,  divert  a  mind  depressed  with  sorrow.  Sir 
Harry  never  threw  away  a  thought  on  me.  He 
behaves,  indeed,  with  marked  civililj^,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  to  think  of  him.  I  must  not  aspire  too 
high ;  no,  I  have  no  pretensions. 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  Miss  Neville,  I  am  very  angry  with 
you.  What’s  the  matter?  Has  anything  made  you 
uneasy  ? 

MissN.  No.  I  am  not  remarkable  for  high  spirits, 
you  know. 

Lady  Jane.  Why  would  not  you  give  us  your 
company  ?  How  can  you  be  so  cross  ?  That  sister 
of  mine  is  the  veriest  madcap  ! 

Mi.<is  N.  Lady  Bell  is  rather  lively  to  be  sure. 

Lady  Jane,  l^ut  when  she  once  begins,  she  ha¬ 
zards  everything,  and  talks  sometimes  like  a  very 
libertine. 

Miss  N.  The  overflowing  of  gaiety,  and  good 
I  humour. 

I  lAidy  Jane,  1  wish  she  would  restrain  herself  ^ 
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little.  Madame  La  Rouge  is  with  her ;  she  has  the 
sweetest  point,  e^'es  ever  beheld.  I  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cheapen  it,  but  Lady  Bell  was  so  trouble¬ 
some  ;  she  called  me  a  thousand  prudes,  and  will 
have  it  that  nothing  runs  in  my  head  but  a  lover. 
As  I  live  and  breathe,  the  giddy  romp  is  coming. 
You  must  take  ray  part. 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

AIR.— Lady  Bell. 

Yes,  I’m  in  love,  I  own  it  now, 

A  nd  Celia  has  undone  me  ; 

And  yet,  I  swear,  I  cant  tell  how. 

The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

What  would  T  give  to  have  some  miserable  swain 
talk  in  that  style  of  me?  “Belinda  has  undone 
me;” — charming! 

Miss  N.  A  lively  imagination  is  a  blessing,  and 
you  are  happy,  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  I  am  so :  but  then  I  am  not  talked 
of;  I  am  losing  all  my  time. 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  you  bold  creature!  I  hate  to 
hear  you  talk  with  so  much  intrepidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Prudery,  my  dear  sister!  downright 
prudery  !  I  am  not  for  making  mysteries  of  what 
all  the  world  knows. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  do  I  make  mysteries,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Why,  you  confident  thing  !  I’ll  prove 
it,  against  you. 

Lady  Jane.  But  what?  what?  what  will  you 
prove? 

iMdy  Bell.  That  jou  are  ready  to  jump  out  of 
your  little  wits  for  a  husband,  my  demure,  sober 
sister.  Miss  Neville,  a  poet  is  not  more  eager  for 
the  success  of  a  new  comedy,  nor  one  of  his  brother 
poets  more  desirous  to  see  it  fail,  than  that  girl  is  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man. 

Lady  Jane.  All  scandal,  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  Miss  Neville  shall  be  judge. 

Lady  Jane.  Your  story  is  mere  invention. 

Lady  Bell.  Was  there  ever  such  a  wrangler? 

Lady  Jane.  You’ll  not  make  good  your  words. 

Lady  Bell.  (Pats  her  hand.)  Hold  your  tongue, 
miss,  will  you? 

J^ady  Jane.  Very  well,  go  on. 

Lady  Bell.  Will  you  have  done?  Now,  mind, 
Miss  Neville.  She  does  not  want  to  be  married, 
she  says.  The  other  night,  my  young  madam,  whose 
thouo^hts  are  always  composed  and  even,  went  to 
6leep”as  soon  as  we  got  to  bed»  and  then  her  busy 
imagination  went  to  work  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
an  intriguing  chambermaid. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  can  you  tell  that,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Out  of  your  own  mouth  you  shall  be 
judged.  Miss  Neville,  she  talked  in  her  sleep,  like 
a  beauty  in  a  side-box,  and  then  fell  a  singing; 

“  No,  no;  he  is  true,  and  I  believe; 

He  look'd,  he  sigh'd,  he  can't  deceive; 

No,  no;  I  have  conquer'd;  he  is  mine; 

My  heart  is  touch'd,  and  I  resign." 

Lady  Jane.  Oh  !  you  scurrilous  creature. 

Miss  N.  Fairly  caught.  Lady  Jane.  _ 

Lady  Jane.  All  odious  slander :  you  judge  of  me 
by  yourself.  , 

Lady  Bell.  I  do  so.  I  mean  to  be  married,  and 
am  frank  enough  to  own  it.  But  you  may  let  “  con¬ 
cealment  feed  on  your  damask  cheek.”  My  damask 
cheek,  I  hope,  was  made  for  other  purposes. 

Lady  Jane.  Gracious !  there  is  no  bearing  this. 
What  a  mad  girl  you  are  ! 

Lady  Bell.  Not  in  the  least.  A  natural  character. 
One  would  not,  to  be  sure,  tell  a  hideous  man  that 
one  loves  him  ;  but  when  one  has  encouraged  him 
by  degrees,  and  drawn  him  on  like  a  new  glove; 


and,  perhaps,  done  him  a  mischief  in  the  doing  of 
it,  why,  then  — 

Lady  Jane.  What  then?  _ 

Lady  Bell.  One  would  draw  him  off  again  ;  and, 
may  be,  ask  a  pretty  fellow  to  help  a  body;  and 
then  the  wretch  looks  so  piteous,  and  kneels  at 
your  feet,  then  rises  in  a  jealous  lit.  I  take  my 
everlasting  farewell ;  never  to  return;  no,  never: 
what  to  her,  who  encouraged  me?  encouraged  him  . 
who  promised?  broke  her  promise?  The  treacher¬ 
ous,  faithless,  dear  deluding — then  returns  in  an 
instant,  hands  dangling;  eyes  imploring;  tongue 
faultering ;  Lady  Bell— Lady  Bell,  when  you  know 
that  I  adore  you.  And  I  burst  into  a  lit  of  laugh¬ 
ter  in  his  face.  Oh!  that’s  my  joy,  my  triumph, 
my  supreme  delight.  .  • 

Lady  Jane.  And  is  not  there  a  kind  of  cruelty  in 

all  this? 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  your  very  humble  servant,  my 
sweet  Lady  Graveairs.  Cruelty  !  The  dillerence 
between  you  and  me,  sister,  is  this;  you  deny  your 
love  to  your  female  friends,  and  own  it  to  the  man  ; 
now  I  deny  it  to  him,  but  among  ourselves,  I  fairly 
own  that  Miss  Neville  is  not  more  impatient  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Harry,  than  I  to — 

MissN.  Who,  I?  Spare  me,  I  beg  of  you.  Why 
Sir  Harry? 

Lady  Jane.  Now,  now,  your  turn  is  come.  Never 
spare  her,  sister. 

Miss  N.  You  must  excuse  me.  I  am  not  in 
spirits  for  all  this  raillery. 

Lady  Jane.  You  sha’n’t  leave  us. 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  :  I  beg  you  will.  I’ll  go 
and  talk  to  Madame  La  Rouge.  Perhaps  I  may 
succeed  for  you.  [^Exit, 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  if  you  must  go.  How  you 
run  on,  sister!  And  are  you  really  in  love? 

Lady  Bell.  Over  head  and  ears. 

Lady  Jane.  With  whom? 

Lady  Bell.  Not  with  Captain  Bygrove:  how 
alarmed  you  are  !  With  Mill  amour,  sister. 

Lady  Jane.  Fix  that  roving  temper,  if  you  can  : 
he  will  be  on  his  knees  to  you,  and  the  first  pair  ot 
black  eyes  that  enters  the  room  will  be  through  his 
h  0d.F 

Lcidy  Bell.  As  to  that,  I  give  myself  very  little 
trouble;  but  if  I  could  once  catch  him  paying  his 
adoration  to  me,  my  aunt  Bromley  does  not  rise 
and  sink  poor  Miss  Neville’s  spirits,  with  such  ex¬ 
quisite  skill  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  as  I  should 
his.  I  should  use  him  as  the  men  do  their  punch  : 
a  little  more  sweet,  a  little  more  sour ;  a  little  more 
spirit ;  more  acid  again ;  then,  perhaps,  say  it’s  good 
for  nothing;  and  then,  perhaps — ■ 

Lady  Jane.  What? 

Lady  Bell.  Sip  it  up  at  last,  as  you  would  do  at 
first.  You  wicked  girl,  how  could  you  ask  me  such 
a  question?  La  !  what  am  I  about?  I  have  a  thoU' 
sand  things  to  do. 

Miss  Neville  and  Madame  La  Rouge. 

La  Rou.  Ah,  my  lady!  always  so  gay!  English 
climate  no  effect  upon  you.  De  nianieres  de  Paris 
for  all  de  vorl.  En  verity  vous  est  charmante. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  Madame  La  Rouge,  you  say 
such  polite  things;  but  you  rob  me  of  all  ray  money. 
My  sister  is  rich  ;  you  had  better  deal  with  her. 
Sister,  you’ll  be  married  before  me.  (Sings.') 

“  No,  no,  he  is  true,  and  I  believe,"  S^c,  [jEvi/. 

Lady  Jane.  Was  ever  anything  so  crazy?  [JEviY. 

La  Rou.  Mademoiselle,  I  tell  you,  persuade  ray 
lady  to  have  de  lace,  and  you  come  to  my  house, 
me  give  you  ver  pretty  present. 

Miss  N.  Oh !  you  have  a  national  talent  for  ap-. 
plying  a  little  bribery. 

La  Rou.  Ah!  Monsieur  Malvil ! 
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Malvil. 

Mai.  Madame  La  Rouge,  I  did  not  expect  this 
pleasure. 

La  llou.  It  is  always  pleasure  to  see  mes  amis. 
You  have  ver  good  choice — Sir  Harry  have  taste 
as  well  as  you.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  ver  great 
favourite. 

Miss  N.  A  favourite!  Keep  your  vivacity  for 
.some  other  subject :  don’t  make  me  the  town 
talk. 

LaRou.  Monsieur, you  lose  all  your  time.  {Goes 
to  him,  and  speaks  low.')  You  wait  de  fortune  trom 
Madam  Bromley.  Sir  Harry  vill  take  her  vidout 
any  money  at  all.  Vat  you  slow  for? 

Mai.  Are  the  apartments  kept  ready  at  your 
house? 

La  Ron.  De  apartment  it  is  ready.  You  take  it 
two,  tree  w^eeks  ago,  and  pay  de  rent  for  noting. 
I  leave  you  vid  de  lady  j  and  I  go  mind  mes  affaires. 
Boil  voyage.  [/ixif. 

Mai.  I  have  disengaged  myself,  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  attending  you. 

MissN.  Your  attention  is  thrown  away.  Did 
not  I  hear  Mr.  Millamour’s  voice? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  he  came  with  me  ;  he  is  gone  into  the 
next  room  to  pay  his  comjdiments  to  Lady  Jane. 
You  look  chagrined,  what  has  disturbed  you? 

Miss  N.  The  old  story  5  Mrs.  Bromley’s  eternal 
whims. 

Mai.  Your  delicacy  charms  me  ;  it  has  fixed  me 
your’s.  I  long  for  nothing  so  much,  as  to  see  you 
out  of  her  power.  They  have  a  strange  report 
about  town;  people  will  be  talking;  the  whisper 
goes  that  Mr.  Bygrove,  amidst  all  his  grief,  is  slily 
in  a  hurry  for  another  wife.  Mrs.  Bromley,  they 
say,  encourages  him  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
design  upon  my  friend  Millamour. 

Miss  N.  The  world  is  not  always  wrong. 

Mai.  Malice  will  be  busy ;  and  does  not  .spare 
the  young  ladies. 

MissN.  If  anything  is  said  to  their  disadvantage, 
believe  me,  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

Mai.  I  dare  say  not.  I  don’t  think  they  are  too 
forward.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  one  of  the  papers 
to-day,  a  character  of  Sir  Harry,  not  at  all  favour¬ 
able.  His  little  follies,  his  whims,  and  caprices 
one  does  not  mind;  he  may  walk  in  Dashwood’s 
train  as  long  as  he  please,  that  only  makes  him 
ridiculous  ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  hear  that  perfidy 
stains  his  character;  and,  as  I  am  told,  the  worst 
of  perfidy;  the  ruin  of  beauty  and  innocence  is  his 
ruling  passion. 

Miss  N.  This  is  very  odd.  Somebody  has  been 
at  the  trouble  of  sending  me  an  anonymous  letter 
to  that  very  effect :  and  why  to  me  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  decypher. 

Mai.  I  don’t  like  anonymous  letters.  In  general 
they  aim  at  mischief;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  meant  as 
a  caution  to  you  ;  it  must  be  a  friend  that  sent  it. 
Mrs.  Bromley,  I  know,  has  no  opinion  of  Sir  Harry. 
His  designs,  with  regard  to  you,  she  does  not  think 
honourable.  My  heart  interests  me  for  you.  You 
know  I  am  all  heart.  The  plan  which  Mrs.  Rromley 
has  proposed — Hark  1  I  think  I  hear  Millamour 
coming.  I’ll  follow  you  up  stairs. 

Miss  N.  O,  sir  !  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
my  wits.  [Lxit. 

Mai.  She  loves  Sir  Harry,  I  see;  and  yet,  she 
sha’n’t  slip  through  my  hands.  I  can  set  on  Mrs. 
Bromley  to  lead  her  a  weary  life;  and  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  Millamour  to  renounce  Lady  Bell,  and 
marry  the  widow,  my  business  is  done.  When 
Miss  Neville  is  heartily  tormented  by  IMrs.  Brom¬ 
ley,  allliclioii  softens  the  mind,  and  I  may  then 
decoy  her  away,  and  stand  u[)on  terms  with  the 
family.  But  Dashwould’swit  will  fly  about.  No 
matter  :  he  is  a  sad  .scoundrel,  and  does  not  mind 
how  he  murder.s  reputations.  So!  here  comes  Mi!-, 
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lamour.  I  must  get  clear  of  him,  and  talk  furtiier 
with  Miss  Neville. 

Enter  Mil  LAMOUR. 

Mil.  From  this  moment  I  blot  all  other  women 
from  my  memory.  Malvil,  wish  me  Joy.  The  per¬ 
plexity  of  choice  is  now  at  an  end. 

3Iai.  AVhy,  what  has  happened? 

3Iil.  Lovely  Lady  Jane. 

‘‘  Ami  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay.'’ 

I  can’t  stay  to  tell  you. 

Mai.  Nor  will  I  stay  to  interrupt  your  raptures. 
You  know,  I  wish  you  success.  [Uxi?, 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  B.  {Reading.) 

“  Who  yields  too  soon,  must  soon  her  lover  lose. 

Would  you  restrain  him  long  ?  then  long  refuse." 

3Iil.  {Looks  other,  and  smiles.)  There  is  some¬ 
thing  commanding  in  that  air  of  vivacity. 

Lady  B.  {Reads.) 

“  Oft  at  the  door  let  him  for  entrance  wait. 

There  let  him  kneel — ” 

How !  Millamour  here  !  how  could  you  surprise  me 
so?  You  horrid  thing  !  How  long  have  you  beeu 
here? 

Mil.  Been,  madam?  I  have  been — I  have  been 
in  the  next  room,  paying  my  respects  to  your  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  And  never  inquired  for  poor  Lady 
Bell? 

Mil.  Your  ladyship  wrongs  me.  You  are  doing 
injustice  to  your  own  charms;  they  can  never  be 
forgot. 

Lady  Bell,  I  see  how  it  is  :  the  other  day  you 
was  listed  in  my  service,  and  now  a  deserter  to  my 
sister;  you  are  right,  you  would  have  been  upon 
hard  duty  with  me. 

Mil.  Any  duty  but  a  forlorn  hope  would  be — 

Lady  Bell.  Hope  !  Why,  sure,  you  would  not 
have  had  the  intolerable  assurance  to  entertain  the 
smallest  degree  of  hope.  My  sister,  I  suppose,  has 
given  you  some  hope.  Ay!  that’s  her  way;  she 
moves  by  settled  rules,  and  shines  with  equal  light. 
Now,  I — I  am  a  mere  comet,  I  blaze  of  a  sudden, 
dazzle  for  awhile,  then  wheel  away,  and  am  thought 
of  no  more. 

Mil.  That  gaiety  of  her’s  i.s  charming.  {Aside.) 
The  impression  your  ladyship  makes — 

Lady  Bell.  AA’^ords;  mere  words!  No;  I  am  a 
strange  piece  of  wild  nature;  never  the  same  for 
two  minutes  together.  Now,  my  sister,  she  is  a 
Prussian  blue  ;  holds  her  colour,  and  is  always  the 
same.  I — 1  am  a  more  changeable  silk;  1  shift 
about,  and  display  my  wit  and  my  folly,  so  curiously 
blended,  that  nobody  can  tell  where  one  begins,  or 
the  other  ends.  lam  not  worth  your  notice.  {Sings.) 

Mil.  (Looking  at  her .)  She  has  described  herself 
admirably  ;  without  variety,  a  woman  is  a  downright 
piece  of  insipidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Yes,  I  have  my  whims.  Never  the 
same  for  two  minutes  together.  Now'  1  love  to 
give  a  scope  to  folly,  and  the  men  say,  “curse 
catch  her,  she  pleases  more,  when  in  the  wrong, 
than  other  women  when  they  are  in  the  right.” 
Then,  good  sense  is  the  word  ;  and  the  next  moment 
I  can’t  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking  ;  why  won’t 
somebody  write  a  comedy  to  divert  me?  Then  all 
spirit,  and  I  long  to  lead  up  the  ball.  {Sings.) 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  shew, 

’Tis  to  their  treakness  all  their  charms  they  owe." 

Mil.  {Aside.)  Lady  Jane  is  mere  mediocrity  com¬ 
pared  to  her. 

Lady  Bell.  Lord  !  I  run  on  a  strange  rate.  Your’s, 
Mr.  Millamour:  an  revoir. 
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Mil,  A  moment  longei*;  you  must  not  leave  me. 
You  possess  my  lieart :  possess  it  without  a  rival. 
Lady  Bel!.  Hey!  what’s  the  matter  now? 

Mil.  Do  not  trifle  with  a  passion  sincere  as 
mine.  I  adore  you,  my  Lady  Dell;  adore  your 
matchless  charms  ■,  thus  on  my  knees  adore. 

Lady  Bell.  Stay,  stay  •  let  me  see  what  the  poet 
says.  t^Reads  quick.) 

“  Oft  at  your  door  let  him  for  eutraiice  ivait, 

There  let  him  kneel,  and  threaten,  and  entreat.” 

There,  stay  there ;  don’t  oiTer  to  stir.  Now  put  up 
both  your  hands,  and  pray;  pray,  have  compassion, 
Lady  Bell.  [E.vi<  luuyhing. 

Mil.  She  flies  disdainful  from  her  lover  s  view. 

Yet  looks  and  bids  him,  as  she  flies,  pursue. 

\_Exit. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Aii  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Bromley’s. 

Enter  Lady  Jane,  and  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Lady  Jane.  And  laid  his  commands  upon  you  to 
address  my  sister  ? 

Capt.  B.  Most  peremptorily. 

Lady  Jane.  You  have  obeyed  him,  I  hope. 

Capt.  B.  You  know  your  power  too  well;  you 
know  that  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  that  my  happi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 

I^ady  Jane.  There,  that  is  always  the  way  with 
you  men:  everything  we  say  is  construed  into  a 
promise. 

Capt.  B.  And  have  not  you  promised? 

Lady  Jane.  {Looks  at  him,  and  smiles.)  Need  I 
answer  that  question?  How  easily  frightened  you 
are!  but  you  have  some  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
Mill  amour  has  been  on  his  knees  to  me,  breathing 
such  raptures. 

Capt.  B.  Ay  !  who  has  set  him  on?  what  can  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this?  And  have  you  listened  to 
him  ?  Here  comes  Dashwould  ;  he,  perhaps,  can 
explain. 

Lady  Jane,  He  will  only  laugh  at  us  ;  and  so  I’ll 
make  my  escape.  {Going.) 

Capt.  B.  Not  to  hear  Millamour  again,  I  hope. 
{Takes  her  hand.) 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  well;  to  purchase  ray  liberty, 
you  need  not  fear.  I  have  received  his  vows  deli¬ 
vered  with  such  ardour! — how  terrified  you  look! 
I  have  listened  to  him,  to  alarm  my  sister  with  an 
idea  of  Millamour’s  growing  passion  for  me.  If  her 
jealousy  is  once  touched,  it  may  fix  her  resolution. 
At  present,  she  is  as  volatile  as  Millamour  himself. 

Enter  Dashwood. 

JDash.  As  volatile  as  Millamour?  what  can  that 
be?  I  never  knew  anything  that  would  bear  a 
comparison. 

Lady  Jane.  What  think  you  of  my  sister? 

Dash.  Lady  Bell  has  her  whims.  T  left  her  above 
stairs,  in  close  conference  with  Millamour  ;  he  has 
deserted  your  ladyship  already  ;  Mrs.  Bromley  will 
be  the  next,  I  hope :  your  father.  Captain,  would 
grieve  more  for  that,  than  for  his  deceased  wife. 

I^ady  Jane.  And  then  Miss  Neville’s  turn  may 
come. 

Dash.  Oh,  no  !  To  sport  with  her  would  be  in¬ 
humanity.  But  a  brisk  widow  is  fair  game. 

Capt.  B.  Yes,  and  it  may  help  to  cure  my  father 
of  his  folly. 

Lady  Jane.  It  would  be  sport,  but  I  despair  of 
it.  Well,  there’s  a  gentleman  wants  your  advice, 
and  so  I’ll  leave  you  together.  [^Exd. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Dashwould,  you  must  assist 

ine. 

Dash.  What  distresses  you? 


Capt.  B.  My  evil  genius  is  at  work.  You  know 
what  my  father  has  resolved  upon.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  person  he  chooses  for  me. 

Dash.  I  know  all  that  business;  a  counterplot  of 
the  widow’s  fertile  brain,  to  disappoint  Lady  Bell, 
and  wreak  her  malice  on  Millamour. 

Capt.  B.  But  the  malice  falls  on  me  only.  Why 
will  not  Millamour  know  his  own  mind?  Lady 
Bell  loves  him;  I  know  she  does.  I  am  thwarted 
in  the  tenderest  point;  what  must  be  done? 

Dash.  Do  as  they  would  have  you:  you  ensure 
success.  Millamour’s  jealousy  takes  fire  upon  the 
first  alarm,  and  while  the  passion  holds,  he  will 
have  vigour  enougli  to  act  decisively. 

Capt.  B.  May  I  hazard  the  experiment? 

Dash,  It’s  a  sure  card.  Take  my  advice. 

JEJw?erMiss  Neville. 

Miss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley’s  coach  has  just  stopped 
at  the  door;  had  not  you  better  step  up  stairs, 
gentlemen  ? 

Enter  SiR  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Dashwould,  you  are  absent  too  long. 
They  are  all  as  dull  as  a  funeral  above  stairs. 

Dash.  {Aside  to  Capt.  B.)  How  the  baronet  fol¬ 
lows  Miss  Neville  from  room  to  room! — Come, 
Captain,  I’ll  play  a  game  of  picquet  with  you  before 
dinner.  Allans !  \^Exit  with  Capt.  B. 

Sir  Har.  If  I  might  have  the  liberty,  ma’am,  to — 

Miss  N,  Another  time,  if  you  please.  Sir  Harry. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  coming;  I  hear  her  voice. 

Sir  Har.  And  you  promise  me  the  hearing? 

Miss  N.  You  are  entitled  to  it,  sir.  I  beg  you’ll 
leave  me  now. 

Sir  H.  I  obey  your  commands;  I  am  gone; 
you’ll  remember.  [E.vi7. 

Miss  N.  Here  she  comes  ;  and,  I  think,  in  good 
humour. 

jEnter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  I  am  heartily  tired.  I  have  been 
paying  visits  to  people  who  have  never  been  let  into 
ray  house,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  never  be  at  home 
forme.  I  hate  them  all,  but  out  of  civility,  we 
must  keep  up  an  acquaintance.  Where  are  the 
girls?  Has  anybody  been  here? 

MissN.  Mr.  Millamour,  ma’am,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  that  dine  here  :  they  are  all  above 
stairs. 

Mrs.  B.  Stupidity  !  Did  not  I  give  orders — how 
long  has  Millamour  been  here? 

Miss  N.  About  an  hour. 

Mrs.  B.  With  Lady  Bell,  I  suppose;  thou  base 
ingratitude!  and  Sir  Harry  is  here  too,  I  reckon. 
Does  your  match  go  on?  You  shall  go  back  to  the 
country,  I  promise  you.  You’ll  be  the  ruin  of 
those  girls.  They  shall  have  no  visitors  when  my 
back  is  turned.  I’ll  give  orders  to  all  the  servants 
this  very  moment.  {Going.) 

Enter  Sir  John  Millamour. 

Sir  John.  To  see  Mrs.  Bromley  lookino-  so  well— <. 

Mrs.  B.  Y'ou  are  very  polite,  sir.  Bm^iness  calls 
me  now.  Sir  John  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  \_E.vil. 

Sir  John.  Has  my  son  been  here  to-day? 

Miss  N.  He  is  above  stairs  with  Lady  Bell,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  {  Within.)  Miss  Neville,  N  eville,  I  say. 

Miss  N.  You’ll  excuse  me.  Sir  John  ;  what  can 
she  want?  _ 

Sir  John.  This  visit  portends  some  good,  I  hone  • 
I  shall  be  happy  if  he  has  declared  himself.  I’ll 
step  and  see  what  he  is  about. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  Exquisite,  lovely  angel ! 

Sir  John.  Well!  how!  what! 

Mil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  not  at  leisure  ; 
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I  am  in  the  third  region,  and  can’t  descend  to  the 
language  of  the  nether  world. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  are  in  love,  George. 

Mil.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  graces,  and  surpasses 
the  other  three.  1  am  fixed;  unalterably  fixed; 
and  am  going  about  the  marriage  articles  directly. 

Sir  John.  They  are  at  my  lawyer’s,  ready  en¬ 
grossed,  and  only  wait  for  the  lady’s  name  to  fill 
up  the  blanks. 

Mil.  1  know  it,  sir;  I  must  step  for  them;  I 
have  it  through  my  heart:  I  feel  it  here.  I  am 
your  humble  servant,  sir.  {Going.) 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  do  you  stay  here  ;  I’ll  step  for 
Mr.  Copyhold.  The  writings  shall  be  here  in  ten 
minutes.  [Exit. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir. 

“  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov'd  before) 

Let  those  icho  always  lov'd,  now  love  the  more." 

Lol,  tol,  lol.  {Sings.) 

Enter  MalvIL. 

Mai.  Bravo  !  you  seem  in  prodigious  spirits. 

Mil.  I  am  so :  I  am  happy  in  myself,  and  happy 
in  my  friends,  and  happy  in  every  circumstance, 
and  in  tip-top  spirits,  and- — my  dear  Malvil,  your’s 
down  to  the  ground. 

Mai.  Methinks  T  sympathize  with  you.  When 
our  friends  are  happy,  the  sensation  is  well  called 
a  fellow  feeling. 

Mil.  Malvil,  I  thank  you  ;  your  turn  of  mind  is 
formed  for  lasting  friendship.  With  Dashwould  it 
is  all  dissipation,  and  giddy  mirth,  the  mere  bubble 
of  pleasure.  To  you  I  may  talk  seriously.  The 
topic  of  the  day  is  enough  for  Dashwould.  I  can 
now  tell  yon,  that  I  shall  be  happy  for  life.  But 
for  Dashwould,  I  should  havebeen  settled  long  ago. 
That  fellow  has  led  me  into  a  thousand  errors. 

Mai.  He  has  his  admirers,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son.  He  thinks  me  his  enemy.  Dashwould,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  faults,  does  hit  the  mark 
sometimes.  I  don’t  usually  laugh  at  bis  pleasantry; 
I  don’t  like  to  encourage  him  too  much  ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  he  is  often  right.  Behind  his  back 
I  cannot  help  being  diverted  by  him.  He  has  a 
quick  insight  into  characters. 

Mil.  No  want  of  penetration  there. 

Mai.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer. 

Mil.  Nobody  more  so. 

Mai.  If  he  has  a  regard  for  anybody,  it  is  for  you. 
You  are  the  ouly  man  I  never  heard  him  speak  ill 
of.  A  match  with  Lady  Bell  is  not  to  his  mind. 
He  talked  seriously  on  the  subject.  Has  not  he 
told  you? 

Mil.  Not  a  syllable. 

Mai.  I  wonder  at  that.  Lady  Bell ,  he  says,  shewed 
herself  early.  Impatient  of  advice,  attentive  to 
nothing  but  her  beauty;  whole  days  at  her  looking 
glass — I  repeat  his  very  words.  At  her  toilet  every 
feature  had  its  instructions  how  to  look,  but  no  in¬ 
struction  for  the  mind.  And  then,  says  he,  that 
terrible  love  of  gaming! 

Mil.  Gaming! 

Mai.  Don’t  you  know  it  ?  I  can’t  say  I  ever  saw 
it  myself.  Time  will  determine  her  character. 

Mil.  If  she  loves  gaming  it  is  pretty  well  deter¬ 
mined  already.  But  my  Lady  Jane,  there’s  a  model 
for  her  sex  to  imitate. 

Mai.  Have  you  watched  herwell  ?  People  should 
appear  what  they  really  are.  Mrs.  Bromley  has 
been  very  communicative  about  Lady  Jane. 

Mil.  I  ou  alarm  me.  My  dear  friend,  explain. 

Mai.  To  do  Lady  Bell  justice,  she  is  above  dis¬ 
guise  :  and  though  she  has  her  faults,  I  have  seen 
her  please  by  those  very  faults. 

Mil.  {Smiling.)  And  so  have  I,  Her  very  ble¬ 
mishes  are  beauty  spot.s. 

Mai.  No  frankness  about  the  youngest  girl.  It 


[Act  III. 

is  friendship  for  you  that  makes  me  speak.  Her 
character  is  all  forced,  studied ;  put  on  with  her 
rouge. 

Mil.  Does  she  paint? 

Mai.  A  little ;  the  prudent  touch.  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  When  she  is  settled  in  the  world,  many 
qualities,  which  now  lie  concealed,  will  break  out 
into  open  day-light. 

Mil.  W hat  a  masked  battery  there  will  be  to  play 
off  upon  her  husband! 

Mai.  Their  aunt  told  me  all  in  confidence.  You 
may  judge  bow  painful  it  i»  to  her.  I  have  known 
the  family  for  some  time.  I  can’t  but  be  sorry  for 
the  young  ladies. 

Mil.  And  since  this  is  the  case,  I  don’t  care  ho>rV 
little  I  know  of  them,  or  their  family. 

Mai.  No  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  family. 
Great  merit  about  Mrs.  Bromley.  She  made  arr 
admirable  wife,  and  at  an  early  period.  She  was- 
but  seventeen  when  she  was  married. 

Mil.  No  more? 

Mai.  Not  an  hour  ;  she  is  not  thirty  :  an  estate 
in  her  own  right,  and  the  command  of  half  a  bo¬ 
rough.  No  opposition  there;  the  old  houses  have 
the  votes.  A  man  may  get  a  seat  without  trouble. 
Does  not  Sir  John  want  to  see  you  in  parliament T 

Mil.  Yes.  It  would  give  him  pleasure. 

Mai.  Well,  yon  will  judge  for  yourself.  Were  I 
as  you,  I  should  know  what  course  to  take.  Here 
she  comes !  a  good  fine  woman  !  a  man  may  there' 
sit  down  to  his  happiness  at  once. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Millamour.  ( CMr/sie.v.)  Mr.  MalviU 
what  have  you  done  with  Mr.  By  grove? 

Mai.  I  parted  with  him  where  you  set  us  down. 
{Speaks  to  her  aside.)  I  have  talked  to  Millamour, 
and  I  think  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  you  up  stairs.  {Aside  to  Mai.) 

Mai.  How  charmingly  you  look  1  like  Lady 
BelTs  eldest  sister. 

Mrs.  B.  Pho  !  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Mat.  Not  I,  truly;  I  appeal  to  Millamour.  I’ll 
take  the  liberty  to  join  the  company  above.  {Aside 
to  Mil.)  She  is  the  best  of  the  family. 

Mrs.B.  A  valuable  man,  Malvil  is.  He  has  a 
great  esteem  for  you,  sir.  His  sincerity  is  une¬ 
qualled.  You  seem  thoughtful,  Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Thoughtful,  ma’am!  There  are  certain 
subjects  that — what  Malvil  says  is  true:  a  man 
may  marry  her,  and  sit  down  to  his  happiness  at 
once.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.B.  Sir  John  has  been  saying  a  great  deal  to 
me  about  you. 

Mil.  Has  he,  ma’am  ?  There  is  a  circumstance, 
which  he  is  as  yet  a  stranger  to — a  circumstance, 
which,  to  communicate,  will,  perhaps — it  is  what  I 
have  long  wished,  and — 

Mrs.B.  Faultering!  hesitating!  {Aside.)  I  in¬ 
terrupt  you. 

Mill.  There  is  a  circumstance,  ma’am — the  affair 
is — my  father  for  a  long  time — Sir  John,  for  a  long 
time — Sir  John  has  wished — 

Mrs.  B.  To  see  you  married? 

Mil.  To  see  me  married,  ma’am — and — he  has — 
he  has  wished  it  much.  And  a  settlement,  by  way 
of  jointure, — long  ready  for  the  lady’s  name — that 
is — any  lady,  who  shall  honour  me  with  her  affec¬ 
tion — and — 

Mrs.  B.  No  lady  can  be  insensible  of  your  pre¬ 
tensions. 

Mil.  You  are  very  good,  ma’am  ;  and  after  long 
observation,  and  a  lasting  passion  grafted  ou  it, 
which,  though  silent  hitherto — yet  working  secretly 
— when  disclosed  at  length — may  to  the  person  in 
the  world — who  already  formed  by  experience, 
may,  in  every  respect — and  if  without  presuming 
too  far — 
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Scene  1.] 


,  Mrs.  B.  What  a  delicate -confusion  he  is  in. 
(ylsh/e.) 

Mil.  And  if  this  paper,  ma’am — 

Mrs.  B.  (^Taking  the  paper.)  When  given  by 
you,  sir — 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Perverse  and  cruel !  (  Walks  aside.) 

You  both  look  grave  ;  nothing  amiss,  I 

hope. 

Mrs.  B.  Every  thing  is  as  it  should  be,  sir.  Mr. 
Millainour  will  do  what  is  right.  (Smiling  at  him.) 
You  may  leave  it  all  to  him;  trust  to  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

Enter  SiR  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Millamour,  I  have  such  a  story  for  you: 
Malvil  and  Dashwould  have  been  quarrelling  about 
you, and — 

Eyg.  Poh  !  and  here  they  all  come ;  I  knew  the 
substance  could  not  be  far  oil",  when  the  shadow 
projected  before  it. 


Enter  Lady  Bell,  Dashwould,  a7td  Malvil. 

Lady  Bell.  Mr.  Dashwould,  do  you  think  I’ll 
bear  this?  What  liberty  will  you  take  next?  You 
think,  because  I  laugh,  that  I  am  not  oflended. 
Aunt,  I  received  a  letter,  and  he  has  attempted  to 
Snatch  it  from  me. 

Bash.  Why  it  brings  a  little  cargo  of  ridicule 
from  the  country,  and  my  friend  Malvil  sees  no 
joke  in  it. 

Mai.  When  my  friend’s  name  is  brought  in  ques¬ 
tion,  sir — 

J^ady  Bell.  It  is  diverting,  notwithstanding. — 
Aunt,  what  do  you  think?  My  cousin  Cynthia, 
you  know,  was  to  be  married  to  Sir  George  Squan- 
derstock ;  her  mother  oppos’d  it,  and  broke  off  the 
match,  and  now  it’s  come  out,  that  she  was  all  the 
time  the  clandestine  rival  of  her  own  daughter. 

Mil.  Not  inapplicable  to  the  present  business. 
(Aside.) 


Mrs.  B.  Go,  you  giddy  girl,  no  such  thing ! 

Mil.  (Aside.)  She  charms  by  her  very  faults. 

Sir  H.  (Goes  up  to  Bygrove.)  And  Dashwould 
lias  been  saying — 

Byg.  Poh  !  repeat  none  of  his  sayings  to  me. 

Lady  Bell.  Did  you  say  any  thing,  Mr.  Dash- 
vvould  ?  What  was  it  ?  (  Crosses  to  Dash. ) 

Dash.  Oh  !  nothing.  Sir  George  Squanderstock 
is  my  very  good  friend. 

Mai.  And  for  that  reason  you  might  spare  him. 
No  man  is  without  his  faults. 

Dash.  Ay,  allow  him  faults,  out  of  tenderness. 

Byg.  Sir  George  is  a  valuable  man,  sir,  and  re¬ 
presents  his  country  to  great  advantage. 

Dash.  He  does  so  ;  takes  a  world  of  pains  ;  no¬ 
thing  can  escape  him;  Manilla  ransom  not  paid; 
there  must  be  a  motion  about  that  matter ;  he  knots 
his  handkerchief  to  remember  it.  Scarcity  of  corn  ! 
another  knot ;  triennial  parliaments,  (knots;)  juries 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  (knots;)  national 
debt,  (knots;)  bail  in  criminal  cases,  (knots;) 
and  so  on  he  goes,  till  his  handkerchief  is  twisted 
into  questions  of  state;  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  all  posterity  dangling  like  a  bead-roll ;  he  puts 
it  in  his  pocket,  drives  to  the  gaming  table  and  the 
next  morning  his  handkerchief  goes  to  the  wash, 
and  his  country  and  the  minority  are  both  left  in 
the  suds. 

Lady  BelL  What  a  description  \  /  n  .1  ,  ,  s 

Sir  H.  Hey  !  lively  Lady  Bell  !  \ 

Mil.  Ho!  ho!  I  thank  you,  Dashwould. 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside  to  Millamour.)  How  can  you  en¬ 
courage  him?  Let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 

Mai.  You  see,  Mr.  Bygrove — 

Byg.  Ay  !  thus  he  gets  a  story  to  graft  his  malice 
upon,  and  then  he  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  at  the 
next  tavern. 


Sir  II.  Never  be  out  of  humour  with  Dashwould, 
Mr.  By  grove  ;  he  keeps  me  alive  ;  he  has  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  pictures  of  this  sort  all  the  morning,  as  we 
rambled  about  the  town. 

Byg.  Go  on.  Sir  Harry,  ape  your  friend  in  all  his 
follies ;  be  the  nimble  marmozet ;  to  grin  at  his 
tricks,  and  try  to  play  them  over  again  yourself. 

Sir  H.  Well  now,  that  is  too  severe  :  Dashwould, 
defend  me  from  his  wit.  You  know  I  swallow  all 
your  good  things. 

Dash.  You  never  bring  any  of  them  up. 


Enter  Miss  Neville,  and  whispers  Mrs.  Bromley^ 

Mrs.  B.  Very  well, Neville,  I’ll  come  presently. 

[^Exit  Miss  Neville. 

Mai.  (Looking  at  Miss  Neville.)  I  shall  stay 
no  longer.  Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you  walk?  [Exit. 

Byg.  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  leave  the  enemy  in  this 
room  behind  me :  a  bad  translator  of  an  ancient 
poet,  is  not  so  sure  to  deface  his  original,  as  his  li¬ 
centious  strain  to  disparage  every  character. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  he  will  neither  give  nor  take 
a  joke. 

Sir  H.  No,  I  told  you  so. 

Byg.  Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all,  sir — 

Dash.  I  wish  you  would. 

Byg.  Why  interrupt  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say  ? 

Dash.  No,  do  you? 

Mil.  I’ll  leave  them  all  to  themselves.  (Steals 
out.) 

Mrs.B.  (Aside.)  Millamour  gone  !  [Exit. 

Byg.  And  what  does  all  this  mighty  wit  amount 
to  ?  The  wit  in  vogue,  exposes  one  man  ;  makes 
another  expose  himself ;  gets  into  the  secrets  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  publishes  a  story  to  the 
world  ;  belies  a  friend  ;  puts  an  anecdote,  a  letter, 
an  epigram  into  the  newspaper;  and  that  is  the 
whole  amount  of  modern  wit. 

Dash.  A  strain  of  morose  invective  is  more  di¬ 
verting  to  be  sure. 

Byg.  (Looking  about  for  Mrs.  Bromley.)  Well, 
sir,  we’ll  adjourn  the  debate.  You  may  go  on  • 
misrepresent  every  thing  ;  if  there  is  nothing  ridi¬ 
culous,  invent  a  story  ;  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
it  is  but  a  cheap  and  frivolous  talent.  Has  a  lady 
a  good  natural  bloom  ?  Her  paint  must  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  article.  Does  she  look  grave  ?  She  will 
sin  the  deeper.  Is  she  gay  and  affable?  Her  true 
character  will  come  out  at  the  Commons.  That  is 
the  whole  of  your  art,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it.  (Going.) 

Dash.  Satirical  Bygrove!  now  the  widow  has 
him  in  tow. 


y*'  ,  ^  - y  ..Ul  JUU  .Slav  111! 

my  back  was  fairly  turned  ?  VFrit 

Dash.  What  a  look  there  was  !  L  -  • 

Lady  Bell.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on!  vou  keen 
the  field  against  them  all.  ^  ^ 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  step  up,  and  watch  him  with 
the  widow. 

Sir  H.  I  will ;  don’t  stay  loo  long. 

Dash.  I’ll  follow  you :  and  hark,  make  your  part  v 
good  with  Miss  Neville.  ^  ^  ^ 

Sir  H.  Y on  see.  Lady  Bell,  a  fling  at  every  body. 

[Exit 

Dash.  The  baronet  does  not  want  parts  •  tha^t  is* 
to  say,  he  has  very  good  materials  to  play  the  fool 
with.  I  shall  get  him  to  marry  Miss  Neville. 

Lady  Bell.  Bring  that  about,  and  you  will  for 
once  do  a  serious  action,  for  which  every  bodv  will 
honour  you.  ^ 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you  watch  your  aunt 
Bromley  :  she  is  your  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Rival  ?  that  would  be  charming  ' 

Dash.  It  is  even  so.  Now  Millamour’s  under¬ 
standing  IS  good,  but  his  passions  quick:  if  von 
play  your  eards  right—  ^ 
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Lady  Bell.  Are  you  going  to  teach  me  how  to 
manage  a  manl 

Dash.  Coquetry  will  never  succeed  with  him.  A 
quicksand  does  not  shift  so  often  as  his  temper. 
You  must  take  him  at  his  word,  and  never  give  him 
time  to  change  and  veer  about. 

Lady  Bell.  Totally  out  of  nature. 

Dash.  Oh  !  very  well ;  I  give  up  the  point.  [JS.v/t. 

Lady  Bell.  You  may  leave  the  man  to  my  ma¬ 
nagement.  My  aunt  Bromley  rival  me!  that  would 
be  delightful. 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Well,  sister! 

Lady  Jane.  Can  you  be  serious  for  a  moment? 

Lady  Bell.  Well,  the  solemnity  of  that  look! 
Must  I  set  my  face  by  yours,  and  contract  a  wrinkle, 
by  a  formal  economy  of  features,  which  you,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  mistake  for  wisdom? 

Lady  Jane.  Will  you  hear  me  ?  They  are  hurry¬ 
ing  this  match  too  fast,  I  think.  Sir  John  is  come, 
and  his  lawyer  is  expected  every  moment.  He 
wants  to  conclude  the  affair  this  day,  and  my  aunt 
does  not  oppose  it.  But  I  don’t  like  all  this  hurry. 

Lady  Bell.  And  why  need  you  be  concerned 
about  it? 

Lady  Jane.  Do  you  think  Millamour  capable  of 
love? 

Lady  Bell.  For  the  moment.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fix  him. 

Lady  Jane.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Do? — Nothing. 

Lady  Jane.  How  silly !  you  know  it  is  not  my 
seeking. 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about !  Talking  in  your 
sleep  again?  Lady  Jane,  wake  yourself.  What 
have  you  taken  in  your  head? 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  since  Mr.  Millamour  has  pre¬ 
vailed  with  me — 

Lady  Bell.  His  affections  then  are  fixed  upon  you? 
Why  the  man  has  been  dying  at  my  feet,  with  a  face 
as  long  as  my  arm. 

Lady  Jane.  You  will  permit  me  to  laugh  in  my 
turn. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh  !  I  can  laugh  with  you,  and  at  you, 
and  at  him  too.  This  gives  spirit  to  the  business ; 
here  are  difficulties,  and  difficulties  enhance  victory, 
^and  victory  is  triumph. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well!  oh!  brave!  laugh  away! 
you  will  be  undeceived  presently.  If  this  does  not 
take,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line.  [jEai7. 

Lady  Bell.  What  does  all  this  mean ?  Rivalled, 
outwitted  by  my  sister !  Insupportable !  This  begins 
to  grow  serious. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  ’Sdeath  !  she  is  here!  Sir  John  is  quite  im¬ 
patient,  and  I  am  going  for  his  attorney. 

Lady  Bell.  And  Lady  Jane  is  impatient  too  :  she 
is  the  object  of  your  choice. 

Mil.  Lady  Jane!  your  are  pleasant  very  plea¬ 
sant  ! 

Lady  Bell.  She  has  told  me  with  inflexible 
gravity ! 

Mil.  She  is  a  great  wit  ;  and  great  wits  liaye 
great  quickness  of  invention  ;  and  so  a  story  is 
easily  dressed  up.  I  could  crack  my  sides  with 
laughing.  If  trifling  civilities  have  been  received 
as  a  declaration  of  love — 

Lady  Bell.  And  is  that  the  case?  Very  whimsical 
indeed ! 

Mil.  Yes,  very  whimsical!  I  am  eternally  yours, 
ma’am,  and  I  am  on  the  wing,  and  your  ladyship’s 
adorer. — Confusion!  ( Going.) 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  (Aside.)  Now  to  plague  them  both. 
Sister,  you  may  hear  it  from  himselfi 


Lady  Bell.  That  lady,  sir,  has  the  strange.st  no¬ 
tion — 

Lady  Jane.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
all  to  my  sister. 

Mil.  {Aside.)  Both  upon  me  at  once.  I  have 
explained,  madam,  and  all  further  talk  about  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Lady  Bell.  Only'  to  satisfy  her  curiosity. 

Lady  Jane.  To  shew  my  sister  her  mistake. 

Mil.  {To  Lady  Jane.  )  I  have  made  every  thing 
clear,  ma’am.  (  To  Lady  Bell.) — Have  not  t.  Lady 
Bell?  And  {Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  every  thing 
now  is  upon  a  proper  footing. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well ;  only  give  her  to  under¬ 
stand — 

Mil.  Your  understanding  is  admirable — {Turns 
to  Lady  Bell.)  I  told  you  she  w'ould  talk  in  this 
style. — {Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  You  are  perfectly 
right,  and  nobody  understands  things  better. — 
(Turns  to  Lady  Bell.)  Nobody  whatever.  (Looks 
and  laughs  at  both  by  turns.) 

Lady  Bell.  But  give  me  leave,  you  must  speak 
out,  sir. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  Lady  Bell.)  Never  argue  about 
it,  it  is  not  worth  your  while. 

Lady  Jane.  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this. 

Mil.  No;  all  very  clear:  (to  Lady  Jane,)  drop 
it  for  the  present. 

Lady  Bell.  But  I  desire  no  doubt  may  remain. 

Lady  Jane.  And  I  don’t  like  to  be  kept  in  sus¬ 
pense.  (Both  pulling  him  by  the  arm.) 

Mil.  Distraction  !  I  am  like  a  lawyer,  that  has 
taken  fees  on  both  sides.  You  do  me  honour, 
ladies;  but  upon  my  soul,  I  can’t  help  laughing. 
It  will  divert  us  some  day  or  other,  this  will.  Oh, 
ho,  ho  !  I  shall  die  with  laughing.  (Breaks  from 
them.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  all  this  uproar  for  ? 

Mil.  Another  witness  of  my  folly!  (Runs  to  the 
other  side.) 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  Millamour,  I  give  you  joy.  Mr.  Copy- 
hold,  your  attorney,  is  come  with  the  deeds.  What’s 
the  matter? 

Mil.  The  strangest  adventure!  I  can’t  stay  now. 
The  ladies  have  been  very  pleasant.  You  love  hu¬ 
mour,  and  they  have  an  infinite  deal.  I’ll  come  to 
you  in  a  moment.  [jEAu’f. 

Sir  John.  George,  don’t  run  awa}',  let  us  finish 
the  business. 

Dash.  If  he  says  he’ll  marry,  you  may  depend 
upon  him.  A  poet  determined  to  write  no  more,  or 
a  gamester  forswearing  play,  is  not  so  sure  to  keep 
his  word.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  don’t  think  him 
as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  prime  minister. 

Lady  Bell.  Aunt,  would  you  believe  it?  The  de¬ 
mure  Lady  Jane  (Bursts  into  a  larigh.)  She  has 
taken  such  a  fancy  into  her  head  !  Millamour  she 
thinks  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Lady  Jane! 

Lady  Jane.  And  ray  sister’s  pride  is  hurt.  She 
carries  it  with  an  air,  as  if  she  had  made  a  complete 
conquest. 

Mrs.  B.  How  ridiculous  the  girls  are!  your  sou 
has  opened  his  mind  to  you,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  He  has,  and  I  approve  of  his  choice. 
I  hope  it  is  as  agreeable  to  you  as  to  his  father. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don’t  know  how  to  refuse  my  consent. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Byg.  (Listening.)  What  does  all  this  mean? 

Dash.  As  I  could  wish.  There  he  is.  (Seeing 
By  grove.) 

Mrs.  B.  Since  it  has  your  approbation.  Sir  John, 
I  believe  I  must  yield  my  consent.  I  never  thought 
to  marry  again,  but  since  you  will  have  it  so— 
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Act  IV.  ScENr,  1.] 

Sir  John.  Lady  Bell,  I  understand,  is  willing  to 
do  me  the  honour  of  being  in  v  daughter-in-law. 

Ladij  Bell.  Oh!  ho,  ho,  ho!  this  makes  amends 
for  all.  My  dear  aunt  Bromley,  are  you  imposed 
upon  ?  Did  you  listen  to  the  traitor’s  vows?  The 
dear,  perfidious? —  (Laughs violentlfi.) 

Bask.  He  will  soon  be  settled.  Sir  John,  since 
there  are  now  three  rival  goddesses  contending 
lor  him.  Mr.  By  grove,  you  are  come  in  good  time. 

What  fool’s  part  are  you  to  play  now? 
(  Coming  forward.) 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  John,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  made 
your  sport.  Have  not  I  here,  under  his  hand,  a 
declaration  of  his  mind  ;  here,  in  this  copy  of  verses, 
given  to  me  by  himself,  an  earnest  of  his  affection  ? 
Ladg  Bell.  Verses,  aunt? 

Lady  Jane.  Verses  to  you? 

Mrs.  B.  Verses  to  me:  only  hear.  Sir  John. 
(Reads.) 

“  I  look'd,  and  I  sigh'd,  and  I  wish'd  I  could  speak, 
And  fain  would  have  paid  adoration." 

Lady  Bell.  Stay,  stay  ;  mine  begin  the  same  way. 
(Takes  out  a  paper.) 

Lady  Jane.  The  very  yvords  of  mine.  (Takes  out 
a  paper. ) 

Mrs.  B.  Will  those  girls  have  done?  (Reads.) 
“  But  when  I  endeavour' d  the  matter  to  break." 

L(uly  Bell.  (Reads.)  “  Still  then  I  said  least  of 
my  passion." 

Mrs.  B.  Will  you  be  quiet?  (Reads.) 

“  Still  then  I  said  least  of  my  passion; 

I  swore  to  myself" — 

Lady  Bell.  (Reads  fast.)  “  And  resolv'd  I  would 
try  — 

Mrs.  B.  and  Lady  Bell.  (Reading  together.) 

“  Some  way  my  poor  heart  to  recover." 

Lady  Jane,  Lady  Bell,  and  Mrs.  B.  (Reading 
eagerly  together.)  “  But  that  was  all  vain,  for  I 
sooner  could  die. 

Than  live  icith  forbearing  to  love  her.” 

Lady  Bell.  O,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  Mr.  Dashwould,  what 
a  piece  of  work  has  he  made  ! 

Dash.  And  the  verses  copied  from  Congreve. 
Ladi/  Bell.  Copied  from  Congreve!  (Laughs 
heartily.) 

Sir  John.  I  never  was  so  covered  with  confusion! 

f  Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  I  never  was  so  diverted  in  all  my 
days. 

Dash.  He  has  acted  with  great  propriety  upon 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  B.  He  has  made  himself  very  ridiculous. 
He  has  exposed  nobody  but  himself.  Contempt  is 
the  only  passion  he  can  excite.  A  crazy,  mad, 
absurd  —  (T ear  ing  the  paper. ) 

L^ady  Jane.  An  inconstant,  wild,  irresolute^ — • 

(  Tears  the  paper. ) 

Lady  Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  so  whimsical  a  character. 

[Xmes  the  paper,  and  exit. 
Dash.  (To  Bygrove.)  What  shall  I  give  you  for 
your  chance?  [^Exit. 

Byg.  More  than  I'll  give  you  for  your  wit.  [jGjrit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Bromley's. 

Enter  DashwoULD  and  SiR  HaRRY, 

Dash.  This  way.  Sir  Harry.  While  they  are  all 
engaged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  I  want  a  word 
with  you  in  private.  Did  you  mark  Miss  Neville, 
at  dinner? 


Sir  Harry.  You  know  I  did.  And  when  Mrs. 
Bromley  railed  at  her — 

Dash.  She  railed  at  her  with  a  littleness  of  spirit, 
that  disgraced  wealth  and  influence,  and  gave  to 
poverty  the  superior  character.  Were  I  at  the  head 
of  such  a  fortune  as  yours,  to  choose  a  wife,  slie 
sliould  be  the  object  of  my  affection.  You  like  her, 
that’s  clear. 

Sir  Har.  But  she  does  not  like  me,  and  that’s  as 
clear.  Somebody  has  done  me  a  prejudice  there. 
She  received  this  letter,  and  gave  it  me  to  read. 

Dash.  (Reads.)  “  To  Miss  Neville.”  (Opens 
it.)  Without  a  name. 

Sir  Har.  A  poison’d  arrow  in  the  dark. 

Dash.  {Reads.)  “  Anonymous  letters  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  effect  of  clandestine  marriage;  this  comes 
from  a  friend.  If  your  honour,  your  virtue,  and 
your  peace  of  mind  are  worth  your  care,  avoid  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Harry.  He  is  the  deceiver  of 
innocence,  and  means  to  add  your  name  to  the  list 
of  those  whom  his  treachery  has  already  ruined, 
Makeuseof  this  hint, and  act  accordingly.”  A  pretty 
epistle — (Pauses.)  Don’t  I  know  this  hand?  So, 
so  !  I  understand  it,  I  can  trace  this ;  say  no  more. 
Sir  Harry;  pursue  Miss  Neville  the  closer  for  this. 
Will  you  let  such  a  fellow  as  Malvil  rob  you  of  a 
treasure  ? 

Sir  Har.  You  don’t  suspect  him  ? 

Dash.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  Assure  Miss  Neville 
that  this  shall  be  cleared  up.  Hush  !  we  are  inter¬ 
rupted  :  go  and  join  the  company. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Sir  Har.  Psha!  plague!  the  company  without 
you— 

Dash.  Very  well  ;  leave  me  now.  {^Exit  Sir  H.l 
What’s  the  matter,  Malvil? 

Mai.  It  will  be  over  presently :  a  sudden  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  I  can’t  bear  to  see  others  made  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  a  very  valuable  woman,  but  at 
times  rather  violent. 

Dash.  And  that’s  much  to  be  lamented,  is  not  it? 

Mai.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  sir,  but  I  think  it  a 
serious  matter.  I  left  poor  Miss  Neville  in  a  flood 
of  tears  :  and,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

/ 

Dash.  Not  rising  from  table  so  soon? 

Miss  N.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  had  rather  not  stay  . 

Dash.  Never  mind  Mrs.  Bromley’s  humours; 
come,  we  will  all  take  your  part. 

Miss  N.  I  am  not  fit  for  company,  sir. 

Dash.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you.  I’ll  leave  you 
with  my  w'orthy  friend  :  he  will  administer  conso¬ 
lation.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.'Was  there  ever  such  inhuman  tyranny? 
Insulted  before  the  whole  company  ! 

3Ial.  It  hurts  me  to  the  quick.  1  could  not  have 
believed  her  capable  of  such  violence. 

Miss  N.  You  saw  that  I  gave  her  no  provo¬ 
cation. 

Mai.  It  pains  me  to  see  what  I  do. 

Miss  N.  During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  it  was 
one  continued  invective  against  me. 

Mai.  Millamour’s  behaviour  had  disconcerted 
her.  But  that  is  no  excuse.  Goodness  by  fits,  and 
generosity  out  of  mere  whim,  can  never  constitute 
a  valuable  character.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
afflicted. 

Miss  N.  You  are  very  good,  sir. 

Mai.  No,  I  have  no  merit  in  it;  the  instincts  of 
my  nature  leave  me  no  choice.  I  liave  studied  my¬ 
self,  and  I  find  I  am  only  good  by  instinct.  I  am 
strangely  interested  for  you.  I  have  thought  much 
of  your  situation  :  our  time  is  short ;  they  will  be 
all  rising  from  table  presently.  Attend  to  what  I 
say  :  since  Mrs.  Bromley  is  so  incessant  in  her 
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t^'vanny,  do  as  I  already  hinted  to  you.  Withdraw 
from  this  house  at  once.  Madam  La  Rouge  has  an 
apartment  ready  for  you.  You  may  there  remain 
concealed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  at  work 
for  you.  I  shall  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Bromley  to 
keep  her  word,  about  the  live  thousand  pounds. 
That  added  to  what  is  in  my  power,  will  make  a 
handsome  settlement  for  you. 

Miss  N.  You  heard  what  she  said  to  Sir  Harry"? 

Mai.  She  wants  to  drive  you  to  some  act  of  de¬ 
spair;  perhaps  to  give  you  up  a  sacrifice  to  Sir 
Harry’s  1  oose  desires. 

Miss  N.  Are  you  so  clear  about  Sir  Harry  ? 

Mai.  (Aside.)  ’Sdeath!  I  see  she  loves  him. 
Hereafter  I  will  open  a  scene  to  astonish  you. 
(Pauses  and  looks  at  her.)  You  can  never  be  happy 
under  this  roof.  Mrs.  Bromley  will  make  this  quar¬ 
rel  up,  I  know  she  will.  The  whole  of  her  virtue 
consists  in  repentance,  but  what  kind  of  repentance? 
A  specious  promise  to  reform  her  conduct,  and  a 
certain  return  of  the  same  vices. 

Miss  N.  She  has  made  me  desperate.  I  can  stay 
here  no  longer.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  country  ;  I 
shall  there  be  at  peace. 

Mai.  You  will  thei-e  be  too  much  out  of  the  way. 
When  you  are  settled  at  Madam  La  Rouge’s,  the 
haughty  Mrs.  Bromley  will  see  to  what  she  has 
driven  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  character,  will 
begin  to  relent.  Sir  Harry  must  not  know  where 
you  are.  He  means  your  ruin,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  I  can  give  you  such  convincing  proof — 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  go  to  your  room,  madam ;  let 
me  see  you  no  more  to-day. 

Mai.  It  was  a  mere  unguarded  word  that  fell  from 
Miss  Neville.  (Speaks  to  Mrs.  Bromley  aside.) 
Millamour  is  ashamed  of  his  conduct.  He  is 
under  my  influence  still;  I  shall  mould  him  to  your 
wishes. 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside  to  him.)  I  am  a  fool  to  think  any 
more  about  him.  Go  to  him  ;  watch  him  all  day ; 
you  will  not  find  me  ungrateful.  (Loud.)  And 
pray  tell  those  girls  to  come  up  stairs.  [ExitMal- 
ui/.]  Mighty  well,  madam  ;  you  must  sit  next  to 
Sir  Harry  ;  you  have  no  pretensions,  have  you  ? 
And  you  must  vouch  for  Lady  Bell  too?  She  does 
not  love  gaming ;  that  story  is  all  calumny.  Be¬ 
speak  yourself  a  place  in  the  stage  coach  ;  you  shall 
quit  this  house,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  N.  It  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  receive 
those  orders,  madam.  Your  favours  are  so  em¬ 
bittered,  there  is  such  a  leaven  of  pride,  even  in 
your  acts  of  bounty,  that  I  cannot  wish  to  be  under 
any  further  obligations.  If  doing  justice  to  Lady 
Bell,  if  avowing  my  sentiments,  in  the  cause  of  so 
amiable  a  friend,  can  give  you  umbrage,  I  am  not 
fit  to  remain  in  this  house.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  O  brave  !  you  shall  travel.  Give  her  a 
fortune  !— No,  let  Lady  Bell  reward  her.  How! 
Millamour,  as  I  live. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  Deliver  me,  fate  ;  she  here  madam— I — 

I — I — you  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  I  hope. 

Enter  SiR  JOHN. 

Mrs.  B.  (Smiling  at  Millamour.)  And  how  can 
you  look  me  in  the  face? 

Mil.  (Seeing  Sir  John.)  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
sir,  I  wanted  to — ■ 

Mrs.  B.  Perverse! — What  brings  Sir  John? 
(Aside.)  I  shall  expect  you  above  stairs,  gentle¬ 
men.  I  must  try  once  more  to  fix  that  irresolute, 
inconstant  man.  \^Exit. 

Sir  John.  AVhat  a  day’s  work  have  you  made 
here  ? 

Mil,  Sir  I 


OWN  MIND.  [Act  IV. 

Sir  John.  Can  you  expect  any  good  from  all  this? 
Ever  doing  and  undoing  !  These  proceedings  aie 
terrible  to  your  father. 

Mil.  You  know,  sir,  that  to  gratify  you  is  the 
height  of  my  amibition. 

Sir  John.  For  shame  !  don’t  imagine  that  you 
can  deceive  me  any  longer.  Are  you  to  be  for  ever 
in  suspense?  Always  resolving,  and  yet  never  de¬ 
cided?  Never  knowing  your  own  mind  for  five 
minutes.  , 

Mil.  You  seem  exasperated,  but  I  really  don  t 
see  the  cause. 

Sir  John.  No?— Can’t  you  feel  how  absurd  it  is 
to  be  always  beginning  the  world?  For  ever  in 
doubt?  Day  after  day  embarking  in  new  projects, 
nay,  twenty  different  projects  in  one  day,  and  often 
in  an  hour? 

Mil.  Spare  ray  confusion  :  I  feel  my  folly  ;  I  feel 
it  all  ;  and  let  my  future  conduct — 

Sir  John.  George,  can  I  take  your  word  ?  I  know 
yon  have  been  at  the  gaming  table. 

Mil.  The  gaming  table  ! 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more  ;  I  know  it  all  :  after  the 
indulgence  I  have  shewn  you,  I  now  see  that  my 
hopes  are  all  to  be  disappointed.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  atone  for  what  is  past,  pursue  one  certain 
plan,  and  be  somebody.  The  time  now  opens  a 
new  scene,  and  calls  for  other  manners.  Relorin 
your  conduct,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  But  I  am 
tired  of  this  eternal  levity  :  my  patience  is  worn  out. 

I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  this  house,  to  beawitness 
of  your  absurdity.  \^Exit. 

Mil.  I  have  made  myself  very  ridiculous  here. 

I  can’t  shew  my  face  any  more  in  this  family.  I  11 
go  back  to  the  Temple,  and  not  marry  these  ten 
years.  The  law  leads  to  great  things  ;  a  seat  in 
parliament,  a  vote  or  two  against  your  conscience, 
a  silk  gown,  and  a  judge  ;  that’s  the  course  of 
things.  I’ll  pursue  my  ambition — Honest  friend, 
(Calls  to  a  Servant.)  hist!  honest  friend,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  just  to  get  me  my  hat? 

Enter  Dash  WOULD. 

Bash.  No,  I  bar  hats.  What,  going  to  desert 
us?  The  sport  is  just  beginning.  Bygrove  has 
been  lecturing  his  son,  and  quarrelling  with  Malvil. 
The  integrity  of  that  honest  gentleman  is  suspected 
at  last.  He  was  the  worthiest  man  in  the  w'orld 
this  morning,  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  was  born, 
but  now  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  widow.  Lady 
Bell  has  been  lively  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  Malvil, 
to  support  his  spirits,  has  plyed  the  Burgundy,  till 
he  looks  the  very  picture  of  hypocrisy,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  siiarkling  eye. 

Mil.  You  may  divert  yourself,  sir  ;  I  have  done 
with  them  all. 

Bash.  But  I  can’t  part  with  you:  you  shall  join 
us;  Malvil  shall  have  no  quarter  -  he  will  stick  to 
his  glass  till  his  charity  for  his  neighbour  begins  to 
stagger;  then  off  drops  the  mask;  he  will  have 
courage  enough  to  rail  at  mankind,  and  his  true 
character  will  come  forth, likeletters  in  lemon  juice 
before  the  fire. 

Mil.  Pho!  absurd!  I  am  on  the  rack.  Why  did 
you  force  me  to  stay  dinner?  I  have  been  so  weak, 
so  frivolous. 

Bash.  How  so?  Because  you  changed  your  mind? 
There  is  nothing  more  natural.  Don’t  you  see  tneu 
doing  the  same  thing  every  day?  Down  goes  the 
old  mansion  ;  a  new  one  rises  ;  exotic  trees  smile 
on  tfie  landscape,  and  enjoy  the  northern  air ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month,  the  auctioneer  mounts  his  pulpit.  “  Pleasing 
contiguity” — “  Beautiful  and  picturesque  scene”’ 
— “  Delectably  featured  by  Nature” — “  Shall  I  say 
twenty  thousand?” — Down  it  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  pays  his  money,  and  runs  away  the' 
next  morning  with  an  opera  singer  to  Italy. 
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Mil,  {Laughing.)  Why,  yes,  we  see  those  things 
every  day. 

Dash.  No  doubt;  men  are  fickle  and  incon¬ 
stant. 

Mil.  Very  true;  it  is  the  way  through  life;  in 
the  lowest  rank,  as  well  as  the  highest.  You  slia’n’t 
see  a  journeyman  weaver,  but  he  has  his  disgust, 
like  a  lord,  and  changes  his  lodging,  his  house  of 
call,  his  barber,  and  his  field-preacher. 

Dash.  Certainly  ;  and  then  there  is  a  real  charm 
in  variety.  Besides,  what  you  did  to-day,  was  a 
mere  frolic. 

Mil.  Nothingmore:  and  that  fellow,  Mai  vil,  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  My  heart  never  rightly  warmed 
to  that  man.  I  shall  never  consult  him  again. 
Affairs  were  in  a  right  train,  if  he  had  not  inter¬ 
posed. 

Dash.  You  shall  have  your  revenge.  I  have  a 
mine  to  spring,  will  blow  him  up.  {Laughs.)  His 
advice  to-day  has  served  to  produce  the  widow’s 
character. 

Mil.  Yes,  it  has  given  a  display  of  her.  (Laughs.) 
How  could  she  think  me  in  earnest  1  Marry  her! 
I  would  go  into  the  army  sooner. 

Dash.  A  good  pretty  trade,  the  army,  if  you  are 
killed  in  battle,  it  is  your  affair  ;  if  you  conquer, 
you  may  retire,  and  live  very  prettily  upon  balf- 

pa.v- 

Mil.  Very  true  :  the  law  is  a  more  certain  road. 

Dash.  A  good  agreeable  life  the  law  is  :  for  ever 
entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  hall; 
and  you  help  to  spin  them  yourself  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  you  are 
thought  a  good  promising  young  man. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  constantly 
hiring  out  your  lungs,  and  ever  in  a  passion  about 
other  people’s  affairs. 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  and  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  sister,  leave  the  men  to  them¬ 
selves'.  Mr.  Dashwould,  has  their  wit  frightened 
you  away  ? 

Mil.  (Looking  at  her.)  “  Look  in  her  face  and 
you  forget  them  all.” 

'  Dash.  W’on’t  your  ladyship  have  compasion  on 
that  gentleman  1 

Lady  Bell.  Compassion  !— ray  sister  and  I,  we 
hope  for  his  protection. 


Enter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Capt.  B.  When  you  go  away  from  company.  Lady 
Bell,  you  draw  every  body  in  your  train. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  you  have  so  overpowered  me 
with  civil,  and  tender  things ! 

Mil.  (  Aside.)  What  does  he  follow  her  fort 
Lady  Bell.  A  I’honneur,  gentlemen.  (Goes  up  to 
Millamour.)  Uncle!  Uncle  Millamour,  when  you 
are  married  to  my  aunt,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to 
us  both.  (Curtsies.) 

Mil.  (Turning  away.)  Confusion!  daggers!  dag- 

^^Lady  Jane.  (Curtsying.)  May  I  salute  you, 
unci  0  ? 

Mil.  Pho!  this  foolery!  {Walks  away.) 

Lady  Bell.  Let  us  give  him  all  his  titles! — Bro¬ 
ther,  when  you  marry  my  sister !  {Makes  a  low 

curtsy.)  T>  II  T 

Mil.  How  can  you.  Lady  Bell  t 

Lady  Jane.  Uncle  !— Brother  !  )  laugh.) 

Lady  Bell.  And  Brother  Uncle  !  $  '^  .  . 

Mil.  (Breaking  aivay  from  them.)  This  is  too 
much.  No  patience  can  endure  it.  (  Turns  to  Lady 
Bell.)  Madam,  this  usage— (Lady  Bell  and  Lady 
Jane  both  laugh  loud.) 

Lady  Jane.  Come,  sister,  let  us  leave  him. 

\^E.xit. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  ho!  ho!  I  shall  expire.  (Going.) 


Mil.  Why  will  you  torment  me  thus?  (Takes 
her  by  Ihe  hand.)  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made  your 
sport  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Oh,  you  would  not  have  me  laugh. 
To  be  sure,  when  one  considers,  it  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  And  though  Captain  Bygrove  (Pointing  to 
him.)  has  orders  to  be  in  love  with  me  ;  and  though 
he  has  declared  himself  in  the  warmest  terms 

Mil.  And  could  you  listen  to  him  ? 

Lady  Bell.  And  yet  after  all  your  promises, 
when  you  have  touched  my  heart.  (In  a  softened 

tone.)  ^  . 

Mil.  Jealous  of  me  by  this  light.  (Aside.) 

Lady  Bell.  After  all  your  faithless  vows,  lo  break 
them  as  you  have  done,  like  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew,  or  a 
Mahometan,  (Crying.)  and  leave  me  like  Dido  and 
jEneas,  it  is  enough  to  break  a  young  girl’s  heart. 
(Crijing  bitterly.)  so  it  is,  it  is.  There,  will  that 
please  you?  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  Adieu,  uncle! 
my  compliments  to  my  aunt — 

Mil.  D - n  ! 

Enter  SiR  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Did  I  not  hear  somebody  crying? 

Mil.  Yes,  and  laughing  too.  Captain  Bygroye, 
you  said  something  to  Lady  Bell,  what  was  it,  sir  ? 

Capt.B.  What  I  desire  the  world  to  know ;  I 
love  her,  I  adore  her.  My  father  has  ordered  it, 
Mrs.  Bromley  approves  :  Lady  Bell  encourages  me; 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Mil.  You  and  I  must  talk  apart,  sir.  You  know 
my  prior  claim.  Attempt  my  life  rather  than  my 
love.  You  must  think  no  more  of  her,  sir :  she  is 
mine  by  every  tie,  and  so  I  shall  tell  her  this  mo¬ 
ment.  [.E.vj7. 

Dash.  Now  hold  that  resolution,  if  you  can. 

Capt.  B.  I  have  managed  it  well. 

Dash.  Admirably  ! 

Sir  H.  What  does  all  this  mean?  Dashwould, 
you  are  wanted  in  the  next  room.  Malvil  is  in  for 
it :  he  sits  toasting  Miss  Neville,  while  every  idea 
fades  away  from  his  countenance,  all  going  out  one 
by  one,  and  his  eye  sinks  into  all  the  dim  vacuity 
of  a  brisk  no  meaning  at  all. 

Dash.  I’ll  look  in  upon  them.  Bygrove,  I  see 
Miss  Neville :  let  us  give  Sir  Harry  his  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  N.  T  thought  Lady  Bell  was  here  ;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  gentlemen. 

Dash.  Your  company  is  always  agreeable,  is  not 
it.  Sir  Harry  ?  The  gentleman  Avill  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  Come,  Bygrove,  I  have  occasion  for  you. 

[Evit  toilh  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Sir  H.  May  I  now  presume,  madam — 

Miss  N.  You  choose  your  time  but  ill.  Sir  Harry. 

I  have  so  many  things  to  distract  me,  I  cannot 
listen  to  you  now. 

Sir  H.  (Takes  her  hand.)  But  you  promised  to 
hear  me;  I  have  long  beheld  your  sufferings. 

Miss  N.  They  do  not  warrant  improper  liberties. 

I  can  be  humble  as  becomes  my  situation.  I  hope 
you  will  not  oblige  me  to  shew  that  spirit,  which 
virtue  is  as  much  entitled  to,  as  the  proudest  for¬ 
tune  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  H.  I  mean  you  no  disrespect.  That  letter  is 
a  black  artifice  to  traduce  my  character. 

Mi^sN.  Your  character,  I  dare  say,  sir,  will  come 
out  clear  and  unsullied.  You  will  permit  me  to 
take  care  of  mine.  It  is  all  I  have  to  value.  I 
shall  not  continue  any  longer  in  this  house.  Mrs. 
Bromley  has  made  it  impossible ;  I  wish  you  all 
happiness,  sir.  [E-rrV. 

Sir  H.  I  wonder  what  Dashwould  will  say  to  all 
’  this.  I  shall  like  to  hear  him  :  he  will  turn  it  to  a 
joke,  I  warrant  him.  No  end  of  his  plea.santry. 

[E.r/V, 
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Enter  M.ALVIL,  in  liquor,  Bygrove  and 
Dash  WOULD. 

Mai.  Very  well ;  make  the  most  of  it.  Since  you 
force  me  to  speak,  I  say,  her  character  is  a  vile 
one. 

liijg.  Here  is  a  fellow,  whom  wine  only  Inspires 
with  malice. 

Dash.  Pho  !  malice  !  Malvil  Iras  no  harm  in  him. 

Mai.  Yon  may  talk  of  Mrs.  Bromley,  but  she  is 
as  vile  a  character,  as  pride,  and  insolence,  and  ava¬ 
rice,  and  vanity,  and  fashionable  airs,  and  decayed 
beauty,  can  jumble  together. 

Byg.  Here’s  a  return  for  her  hospitality  ! 

Mai.  INI  any  her,  I  say,  marry  her,  and  try. 

Bgg.  You  shall  not  have  a  shilling  with  Miss  Ne¬ 
ville. 

Mai.  There,  the  secret’s  out ;  you  want  to  mar¬ 
ry  her,  and  make  her  break  ber  word.  Mankind’s 
a  villain !  a  medley  of  false  friends,  eloping  wives, 
stock-jobbers,  and  usurers  ;  wits  that  won’t  write, 
and  fools  that  will.  (Sings.) 

Bgg.  Dashwould,  you  are  a  panegyrist,  compared 
to  this  man. 

Dash.  Yes,  he  takes  your  trade  out  of  your  hands. 

Mai.  She  is  iMrs.  Bromley,  the  widow,  and  you 
are  Mr.  By  grove,  the  widower-  and  so,  bite  the 
biter,  that’s  all. 

Bgg.  His  wit  soars  above  you,  Mr.  Dashwould. 

Mai.  Wit  is  a  bad  trade.  Letters  have  no  friends 
left  in  tliese  degenerate  times.  Shew  a  man  ofletters 
to  the  first  of  y  our  nobility,  and  they  will  leave  him 
to  starve  in  a  garret.  Introduce  a  fellow,  who  can 
sing  a  catch,  write  a  dull  political  pamphlet,  or  re¬ 
marks  upon  a  Dutch  memorial,  or  play  oil’  fire¬ 
works,  and  lie  shall  pass  six  months  in  the  country, 
by  invitation.  Maecenas  died  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  you  are  not  historian  enough  to  know  it. 

Dash.  He  makes  a  bankrupt  of  me. 

Bgg.  I  have  found  him  out :  Iknowhimnow:  a 
pretended  friend,  that  he  may  more  surely  betray 
you.  Go,  and  get  some  coffee  to  settle  your  head. 

Mai.  Mrs.  Bromley  will  settle  your  head. 

Dash.  Let  us  take  him  up  stairs:  he’ll  tumble 
over  the  tea-vable,  to  shew  his  politeness.  (Taking 
him  bg  the  arm.)  Come,  the  ladies  wait  for  us. 

Mai.  Mankind,  I  say,  is  a  villain  !  (Sings.) 

Enter  LadY  Bell. 

Ladg  Bell.  Bless  me!  Mr.  Malvil  1 

Mai.  All  Dashwould’s  doing,  to  expose  a  body. 
Do  you  look  to  Millamour,  that’s  what  I  say  to 
you. 

Dash.  He  sha’n’t  stay  to  plague  your  ladyship. 
Come,  Malvil,  let  us  go  and  be  tender  of  reputation 
above  stairs. 

Mai.  I  am  always  lender,  and  you  are  scurrilous. 

[Sings  and  exit,  led  hg  Dashwould. 

Ladg  Bell.  How  Millamour  follows  me  up  and 
down!  charming!  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell,  allow  me  but  one  serious  mo¬ 
ment. 

JMdg  Bell.  This  bracelet  is  always  coming  off. 
(Fiddles  vnth  it.) 

Mil.  Whatever  appearances  may  have  been,  I 
burn  with  as  true  a  passion,  as  ever  penetrated  a 
faithful  heart. 

Ladg  Hell.  (Aside,  and  smiling.)  I  know  he  is 
mine.  This  silly,  obstinate  bauble!  What  were 
you  saying  1  Oh!  making  love  again. 

Mil.  By  this  dear  hand  I  swear — (Seizes  her 
hand. ) 

Ladg  Bell.  Hold,  hold  ;  no  violence.  Give  me 
my  liberty,  and  thus  I  make  use  of  it.  (Runs  away 
from  him.) 


Enter  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Ladg  Bell.  (Meeting  him.)  Oh!  I  have  been 
wishing  for  you.  How  could  you  stay  so  long"! 

Capt.  B.  They  detained  me  against  my  will.  But 
3’ou  see  I  am  true  to  my  appointment. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  Bggrove.)  Are  you  so?  You  shall 
keep  an  appointment  with  me. 

Ladg  Bell.  I  was  surrounded  with  darts  and 
flames.  That  gentleman  was  for  renewing  the  old 
story,  but  it  is  so  ridiculous.  (Retires  with  Capt. 
Bygrove.) 

Mil.  Distraction!  to  be  insulted  thus ! 

-Lady  Bell.  You  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  be  in 
earnest  at  last.  Since  your  father  has  proposed  it, 
and  since  you  have  declared  yourself,  why,  if  I 
must  speak,  get  my  aunt’s  consent,  and  mine  fol¬ 
lows  of  course. 

MU.  (Listening.)  If  ever  I  forgive  this — 

Capt.  B.  Mrs.  Bromley  has  consented.  (Then 
aside  to  Ladg  Bell.)  He  has  it;  this  will  gall  his 
pride. 

Mil.  No  end  of  her  folly.  I  was  bent  on  mar¬ 
riage,  but  now  it’s  all  her  owm  fault.  And  yet  she 
knows  my  heart  is  fixed  upon  her. 

Ladg  Bell.  (Comes  forward  with  Capt.  Bygrove.) 
You  are  so  obliging,  and  I  have  so  many  things  to 
say  to  you  ;  but  if  people  will  not  perceive,  when 
they  Interrupt  private  conversation. 

Mil.  If  ever  I  enter  these  doois  again,  may  the 
scorn  of  the  whole  .s^ex  pursue  me.  [E.vit, 

Capt  B.  We  have  carried  this  too  far. 

Lady  Bell.  The  barbarous  man,  when  he  should 
have  taken  no  denial,  but  have  lain  on  the  ground, 
imploring,  beseeching!  Delightful!  here  he  comes 
again.  (Goes  to  Capt.  Bgg.) 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  (  Walking  vp  to  Lady  Bell.)  Is  It  not  strange 
that  you  can’t  know  jmur  own  mind  for  two  mi¬ 
nutes  together? 

Lady  Bell.  Ho !  ho  !  the  assurance  of  that  re¬ 
proach.  (  Walks  atoay.) 

Mil.  (To  Bggrove.)  Appoint  your  time  and  place; 

I  must  have  satisfaction  for  this. 

Capt.  B.  To-morrow  morning,  when  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  is  over. 

Mil.  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.  (Going.) 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Mil.  This  is  lucky.  I  was  inquest  of  your  lady¬ 
ship. 

Lady  Jane.  In  quest  of  me,  sir? 

Mil.  In  quest  of  you,  madam.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and,  if  the  sincerest 
sorrow  can  expiate  past  olfences.  Here’s  a  chair, 
ma’am. 

Capt.B.  (To  Lady  Bell.)  W^e  may  drive  him  to 
extremities  with  Lady  Jane ;  I’ll  leave  you  to  re¬ 
cover  your  wanderer.  [Exit. 

Mil.  (Sitting  down.)  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
assure  you  — 

J^ady  Jane.  But  while  my  sister  is  my  rivral — 

Mil.  Your  sister’s  charms  carry  their  own  anti¬ 
dote  with  them.  If  there  is  faith  in  man,  I  mean 
to  atone  for  what  is  ))ast. 

Lady  Bell.  (Coming forward.)  So,  so;  with  what 
pleasure  she  hears  him.  (Aisu/e.)  Did  you  speak 
to  me,  Mr.  Millamour? 

Mil.  There  was  a  time,  madam!  ( Turns  to  Lady 
Jane.)  Now  she  wants  to  interrupt  us  ;  don’t  let 
us  mind  her,  and  she’ll  withdraw. 

J^adg  Bell.  Wear  the  willow.  Lady  Bell  !  Not 
a  word,  sir;  you  are  in  the  right  ;  my  spirits  are 
too  violent  for  you  ;  and  though  what  I  say  is  not 
absolutely  wit, — do  you  like  wit?  I’m  sure  you 
ought,  for  it  is  undelinable,  like  yourself. 

Mil.  (Smiling.)  That  is  not  ill'said. 
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Lady  Bell.  (^Slts  at  a  distance.)  Horrid!  I  shall 
be  vapoured  up  to  iii}'  eyes.  I’ll  try  iny  son^,  to 
banish  lueUincholy.  Where  is  that  foolisli  guitar  1 
{Goes  for  it.) 

Mil.  Now  lier  jealousy  is  at  work.  I  knew  she 
would  be  uiortilied.  Let  us  agree  to  pique  her 
pride,  and  probe  her  to  the  quick. 

Lady  Bell.  Though  I  can’t  sing,  it  diverts  a  bod}'^ 
to  try.  {Sits  down  and  st7iys.) 

Song. — Lady  Bell. 

Sahrina,  icitli  that  sober  mien, 

The  converse  siveet,  the  look  serene : 

Those  eyes  that  beam  the  gentlest  ray, 

And  though  she  loves,  that  siveet  delay , 
Unconscious,  seems  each  heart  to  fake, 

And  conquers  for  her  subject's  sake! 

Mil.  Vastly  well !  {Listens,  smiles,  looks  at  her, 
draws  his  chair  near  her,  and  beats  lime  on  her  knee.) 
Lady  Bell.  {Sings.) 

The  tyrant  Cynthia  wings  the  dart. 

Coquetting  with  a  bleeding  heart; 

Has  cruelty,  which  all  adore. 

Flights  that  tomnent,  yet  please  the  more: 

Her  lover  strives  to  break  his  chain. 

But  can’t,  such  pleasure's  in  the  pain. 

Mil.  Oh!  charming,  charming!  {Kisses  her 
hand.) 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about,  you  wretch? 
Only  look,  sister.  I  suppose,  sir,  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  give  me  my  hand  again? 

Lady  Jane.  I  promise  you,  sister,  3mur  triumph 
will  be  short.  \^Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  How  she  flung  out  of  the  room  ! 
( Itises  and  walks  about.) 

Mil.  You  know.  Lady  Bell,  that  I  am  yours  by 
conquest.  I  adore  you  still,  and  burn  with  a 
lover’s  taithful  fire. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  and  have  a  dish  of  tea  to  cool 
you.  Will  you  come  ?  {Beckons  him.)  Won’t  you? 
Well,  consider  of  it,  and  when  3011  knowyourown 
mind,  you  may  change  it  again.  [Exit. 

Mil.  There  now  !  “JSverything  by  turns,  and  no¬ 
thing  long.”  Fickle  do  they  call  me?  A  man  must 
be  fickle,  who  pursues  her  llirongli  all  the  whim¬ 
sies  of  her  temper.  Admire  her  in  one  shape,  and 
she  takes  another  in  a  moment. 

One  charm  display'd,  another  strikes  our  viev:. 

In  quick  variety  for  ever  new.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Mis.  Bromley's  House. 

Enter  Millamour  and  Dashvvould. 

Mil.  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  your  humour? 
Hash.  Am  I  to  be  sacrilied  to  your  absurdity? 
Mil.  When  pleasantry  is  out  of  all  time  and 
place — 

Dash.  Why  then  I  shall  be  tired  of  all  time  and 
place. 

Mil.  Lookye,  Mr.  Dashwould,  it  is  time  to  be 
serious.  The  wit  that  wounds  the  breast  of  a 
friend,  is  the  pest  of  society. 

Dash.  W’hat  does  all  this  mean,  sir ?  What  is 
it  about? 

Mil.  If  I  lost  money  at  play,  was  it  for  you  to 
carry  the  tale  to  my  father?  for  you  to  subject  me 
to  his  reproaches? 

Dash.  I  don’t  know  by  what  fatality  it  happens, 
but  that  generally  comes  last,  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first.  I  repeated  nothing  to  Sir  John  ; 
who  did?  Do  you  ask  that  question?  Malvil, 
sir,  with  his  usual  duplicity. 

Mil.  Malvil  ?  He  has  this  moment  told  me  how 
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pleasant  you  were  upon  the  subject,  and  at  my  ex- 

pense.  ,  ,  ,  ,  < 

Dash.  Yes,  when  he  had  revealed  the  whole, 
and  with  false  tenderne.ss  lamented  your  folly. 

Mil.  '.Sdeath  !  I  understand  it  now.  I  have 
been  absurd  here. 

Dash.  I  don’t  dislike  you  for  your  absurdity ; 
that  serves  to  divert  one.  Malvil  excites  other 
feelings.  You  know  the  character  he  gave  you  of 
Lad  v  Bell. 

Mil.  Yes,  and  all  slander. 

Dash.  I  left  him  but  now,  representing  you  to 
Lady  Bell  in  the  same  colours;  and  here — {Sheics 
a  letter.)— Were  I  have  him  fast.  An  anonymous 
letter  against  Sir  Harry,  sent  for  his  own  purposes 
to  Miss  Neville.  All  his  contrivance,  dictated  by 
himself,  and  written  at  an  attorney's  desk.  You 
know  old  Copyhold? 

Mil.  Did  he  pen  the  letter? 

Dash.  One  of  his  clerks  was  the  scribe.  The 
young  man  is  now  in  tlie  house,  at  my  request, 
and  ready  to  prove  Malvil  the  author.  Flere  he 
comes — things  are  not  ripe  as  yet.  Say  nothing 
now. 

Enter  MalvIL. 

Mil.  Walk  in;  you  come  opportunely. 

Mai.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service — 

Mil.  To  be  of  dis-service,  is  your  province  ; 
and  when  you  have  done  the  mischief,  you  can 
transfer  the  blame  to  others. 

Mai.  I  have  been  rather  off  my  guard  to-day. 

I  am  not  used  to  be  overtaken  in  that  manner  : 
my  head  is  not  quite  clear. 

Mil.  Then  this  business  may  sober  you.  What 
was  your  whisper  to  me  about  that  gentleman  ? 

Mai.  That  he  treated  with  xvanton  pleasantry, 
what  I  thought  a  serious  matter.  I  may  mistake 
the  means,  but  the  end  of  my  actions  I  can  always 
answer  for.  Sir  John  might  hear  of  the  affair  from 
another  quarter,  so  to  soften  his  resentment — 

Mil.  You  took  care  to  excite  it. 

Mai.  I — I — I  am  apt  to  carry  my  heart  at  my 
tongue’s  end. 

Dash.  I  knew  his  heart  was  not  in  the  right 
place. 

Mai.  I  did  not  address  myself  to  you,  sir. 

Mil.  I  know  you  have  the  grimace  of  character, 
Mr.  Malvil,  armed  at  all  points  with  plausible 
maxims.  But  which  of  your  maxims  can  justify 
the  treachery  of  betraying  the  secret  of  a  friend  ? 
Who  does  it,  is  a  destroyer  of  all  confidence  ;  and 
when  he  attempts  to  varnish  his  conduct,  with  the 
specious  name  of  friendship,  the  malignity  strikes 
the  deeper  :  artful,  smiling  malignity. 

Mai.  I  deserve  all  this.  Friendship  in  excess  is 
a  fault.  There  are  bounds  and  limits  even  to  vir¬ 
tue.  It  would  be  well,  if  a  man  could  always  hit 
the  exact  point.  There  is  however  something  vo¬ 
luptuous  in  meaning  well. 

Dash.  Well  expressed,  Malvil!  Ha,  ha!  you 
are  right. 

Mil.  No  more  of  your  musty  sentences. 

Mai,  Morals  are  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  And,  now  I  recollect  myself,  it 
did  not  occur  at  first,  it  was  Madam  La  Rouge, 
told  the  affair  to  Sir  John.  This  gentleman  here, 
I  suppose  you  will  take  his  word,  he  says  she 
hears  everything,  tells  everything,  and  he  calls 
her  a  walking  newspaper  ;  not  that  she  means  any 
harm.  I  only  mean  to  say — 

Dash.  O,  fie  1  don’t  be  too  severe  upon  her. 

Mai.  She  said  at  the  same  time — you  know  her 
manner — she  told  Sir  John,  that  you  are  in  love 
with  half  a  dozen,  and  will  deceive  them  all,  and 
Lady  Bell  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  Distraction  !  she  dare  not  say  it.  This  is 
another  of  your  subterfuges.  You  know,  sir,  how 
you  traduced  Lady  Bell,  and  made  that  gentleman 
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[Act  V. 


the  author  of  jour  own  malevolence.  At  auj  other 
time  and  place,  my  sword  should  read  you  a  lec¬ 
ture  of  morality. 

Mai.  You  are  too  warm  ;  and  since  I  see  it  is 
so,  to  avoid  contention,  I  shall  ad  journ  the  debate. 

[Exit. 

Mil.  Deceive  Lady  Bell !  Whoever  has  dared 
to  say  it"?  Madame  La  Rouge  lives  but  a  little 
way  oft‘.  I’ll  bring  her  this  moment,  to  confront 
this  arch  impostor.  (Going.) 

Dash.  You’ll  be  sure  to  return. 

Mil.  This  very  night  shall  unmask  him. 

Dash.  T  shall  depend  upon  you.  Malville  shall 
answer  to  Sir  Harry  j  all  his  artifices  shall  be  fairly 
laid  open. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Byg.  Mr.  Dashwould,  we  are  now  good  friends. 
I  have  reposed  a  confidence  in  you.  You  know 
every  thing  between  me  and  Mrs.  Bromley,  but 
you  see  how  she  goes  on. 

Dash.  And  I  see  how  you  go  on.  You  are  the 
dupe  of  your  own  policy. 

Byg.  How  so? 

Dash.  The  widow’s  schemes  are  seconded  by 
your  own  imprudence.  Can’t  you  see,  that  if 
Millamour  were  once  married  out  of  your  way, 
Mrs.  Bromley  would  then  be  at  her  last  stake,  and 
you  might  have  some  chancel  And  yet  your  son 
has  it  in  command  to  defeat  my  friend  Millamour 
with  Lady  Bell. 

Byg.  How  !  light  breaks  in  upon  me.  Gull  that 
I  was  ;  my  son  shall  marry  Lady  Jane  directly. 

Dash.  To  be  sure  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Lady  Bell  declares  for  Millamour. 

Byg.  Right;  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  ;  I’ll 
go  and  speak  to  my  son  this  moment;  Lady  Jane 
shall  be  his  without  delay.  [Exit. 

Dash.  So  much  for  my  friend,  the  Captain  ;  I 
have  settled  his  business. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.B.  Mr.  Dashwould,  I  am  so  distracted  !  A 
terrible  business  has  happened. 

Dash.  What’s  the  matter? 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Neville  !  I  can’t  think  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  her;  she  is  not  to  be  found,  high  or  low. 
We  have  searched  everywhere  for  her.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Dash.  Is  Malvil  gone  ? 

Mrs.B.  This  very  moment;  he  has  no  hand  in 
it.  He  sees,  and  pities  my  distress.  He  is  gone 
to  make  inquiry.  A  girl  that  I  was  fond  of,  and 
never  said  an  angry  word  to. 

Dash.  You  have  been  remarkably  mild. 

Mrs.B.  You  know  how  tender  I  have  been  of 
her.  What  can  have  put  this  into  her  head?  How 
long  has  Millamour  been  gone?  I  understand  it 
now.  This  is  his  exploit. 

Dash.  You  wrong  him.  I  will  undertake  to  dis- 
eover  this  plot  for  you. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

You  can  comfort  the  lady,  sir;  I  shall  return  im¬ 
mediately.  [Exit. 

Byg.  May  I  take  the  liberty,  madam — 

Mrs.B.  Why  torment  me  thus?  You  are  all  in 
a  plot  against  me. 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  Lady  Jane,  and  Captain 
Bygrove. 

Mrs.  B.  There,  Lady  Bell,  there  is  your  lover 
run  away  with  your  cousin. 

Lady  Bell.  I  can  depend  upon  her.  I  can  still 
venture  to  answer  for  her  honour. 

Byg.  She  will  come  back,  you  need  not  alarm 
yourself. 


Mrs.  B.  You  have  seduced  her,  for  anything  I 
know.  I  am  distracted  by  you  all,  and  will  hear 
no  more.  [Exit. 

Byg.  Mrs.  Bromley,  permit  me  to  say  a  word. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  amiss.  I  can 
rely  upon  MissNeville’s  discretion;  I  think  I  can. 
Come,  sister,  let  us  go  and  inquire.  {Going,  looks 
back.)  Hey  !  you  two  are  staying,  to  say  delicate 
things  to  each  other. 

Cajyt.  B.  Our  difficulties,  you  know,  are  at  an 
end.  I  have  my  father’s  orders  to  follow  my  own 
inclination.  Had  Millamour  staid,  I  have  a  plot 
would  have  fixed  him  your  ladyship’s  for  ever. 

Lady  Jane.  And  we  sha’n  't  see  him  again  this 
month,  perhaps. 

Lady  Bell.  Let  him  take  his  own  way.  I  am 
only  uneasy  about  Miss  Neville  at  present. 

Enter  Dashwould,  with  aletterin  his  hand. 

Dash.  This  way,  you  are  w'anted;  I  have  a  letter 
here,  that  discovers  all.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  But  what  does  it  say?  Let  us  go 
and  hear  it  directl3^  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Madame  La  Rouge  s. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR  and  La  RoUGE. 

Mil.  Have  you  sent  to  Dashwould  ? 

La  Rou.  Yes,  I  have  send  him  letter. 

Mil,  Miss  Neville  here,  you  say? 

La  Rou.  She  come  an  hour  ago,  all  in  tear. 

Mil.  Then  she  is  safe.  You  are  sure  you  never 
said  anything  to  Sir  John  about  the  gaming  busi¬ 
ness?  You  did  not  say  that  I  should  deceive  Lady 
Bell  ? 

La  Rou.  Monsieur  Malvil,  he  tell  you  so? 

Mil.  Yes  ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

La  Rou.  It  is  one  great  villain — I  great  respect 
for  you.  Vous  est  airnable.  Monsieur  Malvil,  he 
is  great  frlpon.  And  I  ver  sorry  he  be  marry  to 
Mademoiselle  Neville. 

Mil.  Married  to  her  ? 

La  Rou.  You  not  know  it  ?  ,  He  is  marry  to  her 
dis  day.  He  take  my  apartment  tree  week  ago. 
He  not  have  it  known  dat  he  is  marry  for  five  or 
six  day  ;  write  letter  to  me  dis  afternoon  :  he  must 
be  let  in  ver  private  ;  de  servant  not  to  see  him  ; 
go  up  de  back  stairs  to  her  room,  and  so  V affaire 
est  faite. 

Mil.  And  thus  he  has  seduced  her  from  her  re¬ 
lations?  Let  me  see  the  letter.  {Reads  the  letter .) 

‘‘  Madame  la  Rouge, 

“  Miss  Neville  has  this  day  given  me  her  hand  in 
marriage.  I  would  not  have  it  known  for  some  time. 
Conduct  me  to  her  apartments,  unknown  to  your  ser¬ 
vants.  The  way  up  the  back  stairs  will  be  best.  Your 
secrecy  shall  be  retvarded  by 

“  Martin  Malvil.” 

La  Rou.  I  not  tink  him  so  bad  to  talk  of  me, 
and  tell  such  parcel  of  story, vid  not  one  word  true. 

Mil.  So  ;  here  he  is  in  black  and  white.  To  come 
privately,  is  he  ?  If  I  could  detain  him  here,  and 
prevent  all  means  of  his  escaping — 

LaRou.  Escape?  Up  back  stairs, he  must  come 
through  dat  apartment;  {Pointing  to  a  door  in  the 
back  scene.)  I  turn  de  key  in  de  back  door  :  viola 
votre  prisonier ;  he  is  prisoner. 

Mil.  Exquisite  woman  !  I’ll  lock  this  door,  and 
secure  the  key.  {Locks  the  door  in  the  back  scene.) 
Hush  !  {A  rap  at  the  street  door.) 

La  Rou.  Le  voila  :  he  come  now. 

Mil.  Fly,  let  him  in  ;  send  once  more  to  Dash¬ 
would  ;  I  want  him  this  instant ;  fiy,  despatch. 

La  Rou.  I  do  all  vat  you  bid  me.  [EviV. 

Mil.  It  is  honest  of  her  to  make  this  discovery. 
If  this  be  Malvil — a  soft  whisper  that — {Listens.) 
it  is  he,  I  hear  his  voice.  I  shall  have  the  merit 
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ot  defeating  Tillany,  and  protecting  innocence. 
Don’t  1  hear  Miss  Neville  ?  Miss  Neville  ! 

Enter  Miss  Nlville. 

Miss  N.  Madam  La  Rouge ! — Oh,  sir !  what 
brings  3  on  hither  'I 

Mil.  It  is  your  interest  to  hear  me  j  your  hap¬ 
piness  depends  upon  it. 

Miss  N.  Alas  !  I  fear  he  is  too  rash. 

Mil.  Command  your  attention,  and  listen  to  me  : 
Malvil  has  planned  your  ruin. 

Miss  N.  Impossible  !  he  has  too  much  honour  : 
why  will  you  alarm  me  thus?  I  am  unfortunate, 
and  you,  sir,  need  not  added  to  my  afflictions. 

Mil.  You  have  trusted  yourself  to  a  villain  : 
he  means,  at  midnight,  to  gain  access  to  your  per¬ 
son,  to  triumph  over  your  honour,  and  then  leave 
you  to  remorse,  to  shame,  and  misery.  Read  that 
letter.  (Gives  it  to  her,  and  she  reads  it  to  herself.) 
She’s  an  amiable  girl,  and  I  dare  say,  will  make  an 
admirable  wife. — Hark !  I  hear  him  in  yonder  room. 
Suppress  each  wild  emotion  of  surprise,  and  wait 
the  event. 

Miss  N.  I  can  scarce  believe  what  I  read.  What 
have  I  done?  (Weeps.) 

Mil.  1  will  direct  you  ;  rely  upon  me. 

Enter  Dashwould,  Lady  Bell,  and  Lady  Jane. 

Dash.  La  Rouge  has  told  us  the  whole  story. 

Mil.  Hush  !  no  noise. 

Lady  Bell.  My  sweet  girl,  how  could  you  frighten 
me  so  ? 

Miss  N.  I  blush  for  what  I  have  done:  but  Mrs. 
Bromley’s  cruelty  drove  me  to  despair. 

Lady  Jane.  My  dear,  all  will  be  well ;  don’t  flurry 
yourself. 

Lady  Bell.  Though  my  aunt  vexed  you,  why  run 
away  from  me  1 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  Bygrove,  Sir  Harry, 
and  Captain  Bygrove. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  this  unhappy  girl? 

Mil.  A  moment’s  patience. 

Enter  MadaME  La  Rouge. 

Mil.  Is  he  safe  ? 

La  Ron.  He  is  dere  in  de  room  as  safe  as  in 
Bastile. 

Mil.  Speak  to  him  through  the  door :  now  all  be 
silent. 

La  Rou.  Monsieur  Malvil,  open  de  door. 

Mai.  (  Within.)  Do  you  open  it,  you  have  the 
key. 

La  Rou.  De  key,  it  is  dere  :  Miss  Neville,  it  is 
gone  to  bed ;  all  the  house  asleep  :  I  in  de  dark  ; 
now  is  your  time. 

Mil.  (To  La  Rouge.)  Hush!  here  is  the  key. 
(  Takes  away  the  lights. ) 

Mai.  (  Within.)  Will  you  despatch? 

La  Rou.  Attendez :  here  is  de  key :  I  let  you  out. 
(  Unlocks  the  door. ) 

Enter  MaLVIL. 

Mai.  All  in  darkness  :  is  she  gone  to  bed? 

La  Rou.  (Leading  him.)  She  wait  for  you :  vere 
was  you  married  ? 

Mai.  St.  James’s  parish  :  Sir  Harry  has  not  .suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  she  prefers  me.  Say  nothing  of  it  yet 
awhile. 

La  Rou.  No  ;  not  a  vord  :  tenez,  I  get  light  for 
you.  \Exit. 

Mai.  So  ;  I  have  carried  my  point.  The  family 
will  be  glad  to  patch  up  the  atiair,  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
grace.  , 

Enter  Madame  La  Rouge,  with  lights. 

La  Rou,  Ah !  you  look  en  cavalier ;  ver  good 


apartment  for  you  ;  and  dere  is  good  picture.  And 
dis  room  is  well  furnish  :  look  about  you  :  more 
picture,  and  all  original.  (Turns  him  to  the  com- 
pang.) 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  your  servant,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Mai.  Hell  and  confusion  ! 

Mil.  (Taking  him  by  the  arm.)  There  are  bounds 
and  limits  even  to  virtue. 

Dash.  (At  his  other  arm.)  Morals  are  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Lady  Bell.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  Let  us  withdraw 
from  all  this  bustle.  Sir  Harry,  step  this  way,  I 
want  you. — 

l^Exit  with  Miss  Nev.  Lady  Jane,  and  Sir  H. 

Dash.  This  is  all  according  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

Mil.  Something  voluptuous  in  meaning  well. 

Byg.  Dashwould,  your  ridicule  is  now  in  season 
to  expose  such  a  character.  He  is  fair  game,  and 
hunt  him  down  as  you  please. 

Mai.  The  fiends  are  about  me ! — Mr.  Bygrove, 
you  are  a  thinking  man,  I  appeal  to  you. 

Mil.  I  appeal  to  this  letter,  sir. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mai.  The  letter  is  forged — let  me  see  it.  (Snatches 
at  it.) 

Dash.  And  I  have  another  proof!  this  anony¬ 
mous  scrawl,  written  by  your  direction,  and  sent  to 
Miss  Neville,  to  give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry.  Do  3^0  deny  it,  sir?  Your  secretary  is 
now  in  the  house  ;  I  brought  him  with  me ;  he  is 
ready  to  prove  you  the  author  of  this  mean,  clan¬ 
destine  mischief. 

Mai.  All  false;  all  a  forgery.  Where  is  this 
French  impostor?  Where  is  your  witness,  sir? 
(To  Dash.)  I’ll  put  them  both  to  the  proof  this 
moment. 

Dash.  No  private  parlying.  E.vit. 

Byg.  No  ;  we  must  all  hear.  Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes  ;  all  must  hear.  'Exit. 

Mil.  My  presence  may  be  necessary. 

Capf.  B.  Millamour,  stay  and  give  me  joy. 

Mil.  Of  what? 

Capt.B.  The  idol  of  my  heart !  To-morrow  makes 
her  mine. 

Mil.  Well,  I  give  you  joy.  Who  is  she? 

Capt.  B.  My  Lady  Bell,  thou  dear  fellow  :  come, 
let  us  go  and  see  what  they  are  about. 

Mil.  Let  us  go  and  see  who  shall  cut  the  other’s 
throat. 

Capt.  B.  A  pleasant  employment. 

Mil.  You  shall  tear  this  heart  out,  before  you 
tear  Lady  Bell  from  me. 

Capt.  B.  Very  well ;  have  your  frolic.  This  works 
as  I  could  wish.  (Aside.)  \^Exit. 

Mil.  Despair  and  frenzy  !  if  she  is  capable  of  a 
treachery  like  this — 


Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  good  at  last, 
Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell!  (Pauses,  and  looks  at  her.)  I 
once  thought,  but  you  will  break  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  It  will  bend  a  little,  but  never  break. 

Mil.  Will  you  listen  to  me?  There  is  a  tyrant 
fair,  and  you  have  interest  with  her;  you  can  serve 
me  ;  all  the  joys  of  life  are  centered  there. 

Lady  Bell.  ( Smiles  aside. )  He  is  mine  against  the 
world.  And  so  you  want  my  interest?  That’s  lucky 
for  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you. 

Mil.  Is  there  a  favour  in  the  power  of  man,  you 
may  not  command  at  my  hands? 

Lady  Bell.  You  are  very  good,  sir;  there  is  a 
person,  but  the  levity  of  his  temper — 

Mil.  (Aside.)  She  means  me.  Your  beauty  will 
reclaim  him. 

Lady  Bell.  (Smiles at  him.)  May  I  rely  upon  you? 

Mil.  What  an  angel  look  there  was  !  (Aside.) 
and  do  you  ask  the  question  ? 
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KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


Lady  Bell.  When  sincere  adection — 

Mil.  It  is  generous  to  own  it. 

Lady  Bell.  And  since  the  impression  made  by — 

Mil.  Do  not  hesitate. 

Lady  Bell.  Made  by  Captain  Bygrove — 

Mil.  jMade  by  Captain  Bygrove  !  (Turns  mcay.) 

Lady  Bell.  That  wounds  deep,  (Aside.)  and  if 
you  will  assist  my  fond,  fond  hopes,  it  will  he  gene¬ 
rous  indeed. 

Mil.  This  is  a  blow  I  never  looked  for.  (Aside.) 
Yes,  ma’am,  it  will  be  generous  ;  and  in  return,  if 
you  will  intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Bell — pho  ! 
with  a — with  Lady  Jane,  I  say,  I  say  if  3'ou  will 
intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Jane — • 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  by  all  means.  And  as  T  approve 
of  your  choice — (He  walks  away,  she  follows  him.) 
I  hope  you  will  approve  of  mine;  and  by  mutual 
acts  of  friendship,  we  may  promote  each  other’s 
happiness. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Hash.  Malvil  is  detected. 

Lady  Bell.  And  Sir  Harry  has  settled  every  thing 
with  Miss  Neville.  Go  and  wish  him  joy.  [Kart 
Dash.']  My  sweet  friend  will  be  happy  at  last. 
(  Going.) 

Mil.  (Taking  her  hand.)  But  you  won't  marry 
the  Captain  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Will  you  make  interest  for  me? 

Mil.  How  can  you  tormeiit  me  thus? 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  service,  and  you 
may  now  entertain  a  degree  of  hope.  (Smiling  at 
him.)  But  have  you  another  copy  of  verses  for  my 
aunt? 

Mil.  How  can  you?  (Kisses  her  hand.)  She 
yields,  and  I  am  blessed  indeed. 

Enter  Miss  Neville,  Sir  Harry  Lovewit, 
Lady  Jane,  and  Captain  Bygrove. 

Lady  Bell.  Here,  Sir  Harry,  in  the  presence  of 
this  company,  I  give  you,  in  this  friend  of  mine, 
truth,  good  sense  and  virtue.  Take  her,  sir,  and 
now  you  have  got  a  treasure. 

Sir  H.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  It  shall  be  my  pride 
to  raise  you  to  that  sphere  of  life,  which  your  merit, 
and  your  sull'erings  from —  (Looks  at  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley.) 

Mrs.  B.  Why  fix  on  me,  sir? 

Sir  H.  They  are  much  mistaken,  who  can  find 
no  way  of  shewing  their  superior  rank,  but  by  let¬ 
ting  their  weight  fall  on  those,  whom  fortune  has 
placed  benealli  them. 

Dash.  And  that  sentiment,  however  I  may  rattle, 
I  wish  impressed  upon  all  the  patrons  of  poor  rela¬ 
tions,  throughout  his  majesty’s  dominions. 

Miss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley,  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  My  obligations  to  you  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  am  not  ashamed,  even  in  the  presence  of  Sir 


[Act  V. 

Harry,  to  own  the  distress  in  which  you  found  me. 
If  at  any  time  I  have  given  offence ;  if  under  your 
displeasure,  I  have  been  impatient,  you  will  allow 
for  an  education  that  raised  me  much  above  my  cir¬ 
cumstances.  That  education  shall  teach  me  to  act 
as  becomes  Sir  Harry’s  lady,  with  aflection,  with 
duty  to  him  ;  and  to  you,  madam,  with  gratitude, 
for  that  bounty  which  saved  me  from  calamity  and 
ruin. 

Mrs.  B.  Your  words  overpower  me.  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  wrong.  I  rejoice  at  your  good  for¬ 
tune  :  your  merit  deserves  it.  (She  takes  her  hand 
— they  retire.) 

Dash.  Why  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  By¬ 
grove,  I  hope  soon  to  wish  you  joy. 

Byg.  Compared  to  Malvil,  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow,  and  I  thank  you. 

Dash,  Millamour,  is  there  no  recompence  for 
your  virtue?  in  a  modern  comedy,  you  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  wife. 

Mil,  Lady  Bell  has  more  than  poetical  justice  in 
her  power.  I  wish  Sir  John  were  here  :  he  would 
now  see  me  reclaimed  from  every  folly,  by  that 
lady. 

Mrs.  B.  (Advances.)  If  it  is  so,  I  congratulate 
you  both. 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  even  so,  aunt ;  the  w'him  of  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Millanvour  has  served  my 
amiable  friend,  and  I  have  promised  him  my  hand, 
and  so,  (Holds  up  both  her  hands.)  Avhich  will  you 
have  ?  Puzzle  about  it,  and  know  your  own  mind 
if  you  can. 

Mil.  With  rapture  thus  I  snatch  it  to  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  Sister,  what  nunnery  will  you  go  to? 
Mr.  Bygrove,  command  your  son  to  take  her. 

Capt.  B.  That  command  I  have  obeyed  already'. 

Lady  Jane.  Since  the  truth  must  out,  we  made 
use  of  a  stratagem  to  fix  my  sister  aud  that  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Lady  Bell.  To  fix  yourself,  if  you  please.  I  knew 
you  would  he  married  before  me. 

Mil.  Dashwould,  give  me  your  hand.  Your  wit 
shall  enliven  our  social  hours,  and  while  I  laugh 
with  you  at  the  events  of  life,  you  shall  see  me  en¬ 
deavour  to  weed  out  of  my  own  mind  every  folly. 

Vasil.  You  do  me  honour,  sir;  and  if  Mr.  By¬ 
grove  Avill  now  and  then  give  and  take  a  joke — 

Byg.  As  often  as  you  please  :  but  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  and  don’t  lose  your  friend  for  your  joke. 

Dash.  By  no  means,  Mr.  By  grove,  except  now 
and  then,  when  the  friend  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 

Mil.  The  varieties  of  life,  till  now,  distracted  my 
attention. 

But  ivhen  our  hearts  victorious  beauty  draws, 

W e  feel  its  piowW,  and  own  its  sov' reign  laws  ; 

To  that  subservient  all  our  passions  move, 

And  even  my  constancy  shall  spring  from  love. 

[^Exeunt. 
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